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INTRODUCTION 


Marlin  E.  Miller 


The  following  essays  were  among  those  presented 
in  June  1 983  at  a consultation  on  hermeneutics  and 
systematic  theology  convened  by  The  Institute  of 
Mennonite  Studies  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Participants 
came  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  They 
represented  the  three  largest  Mennonite  groups  in 
North  America:  the  Mennonite  Church,  the  General 

Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church.  Most  of  the  participants  teach  in 
Mennonite  colleges  or  seminaries  and  have  completed 
graduate  studies  in  Historical  Theology,  Systematic 
Theology,  or  Theological  Ethics  in  North  America  or 
Western  Europe.  Many  of  them  are  in  their  raid  30 1 s 
and  early  40 ' s — especially  those  whose  endeavors  focus 
on  "systematic  theology"  as  a discipline,  teaching 
assignments,  or  preoccupation. 

The  opening  sentences  of  the  first  essay  strike  a 
note  which  echoes  throughout  the  collection  in  one  key 
or  another:  "One  of  the  obvious  things  about 

Mennonite  Systematic  Theology  is  that  we  don't  have 
one--at  least  not  in  the  professional  academic  sense. 
And  we  have,  or  at  least  should  have,  questions  about 
whether  we  want  a systematic  theology  of  the  sort  that 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  have  developed." 
Jeschke  and  others  nevertheless  contend  that 
Mennonites  would  do  well  to  elaborate  a Systematic 
Theology  (or  Theologies) — or  to  elaborate  a Systematic 
Theology  from  a Mennonite  perspective  (or 
pe r s pe  c t i ve  s ) -- or  to  construct  a Systematic  Theology 
from  a distinctively  Mennonite  cluster  of  doctrinal 
emphases . 

Reflecting  the  mood  of  the  consultation,  this 
collection  of  essays  thus  wrestles  with  even  the  most 
fitting  way  to  phrase  the  question.  Does  theologizing 
in  a Mennonite  context  consist  primarily  in  doing 
theology  from  a controlling  center,  namely  a people  of 
God  theology  (Jeschke)?  Or  does  theologizing  in  a 
Mennonite  perspective  mean  primarily  reshaping  and 
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reformulating  major  theological  doctrines  on  the  basis 
of  distinctively  Mennonite  presuppositions  and  a 
peculiarly  Mennonite  selection  of  decisive  theological 
issues  (Weaver)?  Or  does  Mennonite  theologizing 
depend  on  a unique  starting  point  and  issue  from  a 
distinctive  context  in  dialogue  with  other  theological 
endeavors  (Finger)?  Or  ought  Mennonite  theologies 
share  a commitment  to  the  normative  claim  of  Jesus' 
nonviolent  love  with  an  accompanying  accent  on 
e c c 1 e s i o 1 o gy  , eschatology,  and  ethics  (Reiraer)?  Or 
might  Mennonite  theology  be  oriented  toward  mission 
from  a believers'  church  perspective  as  distinct  from 
Western  Christendom  theologies  (Loewen)?  Whatever  the 
answer,  the  essays  share  a common  concern  and  search 
for  a systematic  theology  shaped  by  a Mennonite 
stance.  But  the  ways  of  articulating  the  concern  and 
projecting  the  search  vary.  The  reader  is  invited  to 
sift  and  compare,  to  reflect  and  evaluate,  to  enter 
into  dialogue  and  debate. 

Commonality  and  divergence  also  surface  in 
accounts  of  specific  doctrinal  content.  For  example, 
Mennonite  theologians  will  doubtless  elaborate  a 
Chris  tology  inspired  by  Jesus'  life  and  teachings  as 
well  as  his  cross  and  resurrection.  They  will 
presumably  agree  on  Jesus'  normativeness  for  Christian 
discipleship  and  on  a Christology  which  grounds  and 
expresses  that  normativeness.  The  following  essays 
differ  however  in  their  assessment  of  the  classical 
western  Christian  c h r i s t o 1 o g i c a 1 traditions  for 
Mennonite  theologizing.  For  Reimer , a contemporary 
Christology  informed  by  the  Mennonite  consensus  would 
best  be  grounded  in  the  classical  trinitarian  and 
chr  i s to  logi  ca  1 affirmations  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  It  can  thus  best  remain  faithful  to  the 
biblical  witness  and  be  theologically  significant  in  a 
po  s t - En  1 i gh  t e nment  pluralistic  context.  For  Jeschke 
and  Weaver,  a Mennonite  account  of  Christology  will 
critique  and  reevaluate  classical  Christology  in  order 
to  begin  with  the  New  Testament  approaches  which 
differ  in  substance  from  the  "Orthodox"  tradition. 

The  essays  in  this  collection  also  document  a 
broader  than  i n t ra -Menno ni  te  theological  dialogue. 
Those  participating  in  this  quest  for  systematic 
theology  in  a Mennonite  perspective  are  conversant 
with  several  prominent  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theologians,  whose  constructive  as  well  as 
methodological  designs  exercise  considerable  influence 
in  North  American  theological  schools.  The 
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methodological  programs  of  David  Tracy,  Stephen  Sykes, 
and  Gordon  Kaufman  (a  Mennonite  theologian  whose 
theological  program  seeks  to  be  "public"  rather  than 
informed  by  a particular  ecclesiastical  heritage) 
figure  prominently  in  the  debate.  Jurgen  Moltmann's 
emphasis  on  eschatology  is  given  serious  consideration 
by  one  of  the  authors  in  his  own  systematic  construct. 

Notable  by  their  absence  are  the  teachers  of 
previous  Mennonite  generations.  Menno  Simons, 
Balthasar  Hubmaier,  and  Peter  Riedemann  from  the 
beginning  of  the  A na  bapti  s t-Mennoni  te  movement  have 
left  no  traces  in  this  set  of  essays.  It  is  noted  in 
passing  that  J.  C.  Wenger  in  this  century  may  have 
attempted  something  like  a comprehensive  account  of 
doctrine,  but  not  a "systematic  theology."  Hans 
Legiehn's  doctrinal  summary  as  well  as  the  doctrinal 
textbooks  of  E.  G.  Kaufman  and  Daniel  Kauffman  are  not 
mentioned.  The  recently  retired  Dutch  Mennonite 
theologian  J.  A.  Oosterbaan,  who  found  parallels 
between  Menno  Simons  and  Karl  Barth,  also  escapes 
notice.  Most  of  these  teachers  of  earlier  generations 
were  doubtless  not  "systematic  theologians"  in  a 
technical  sense.  Whether  their  legacy  offers  clues  to 
Mennonite  theologizing  in  a coherent  and  comprehensive 
fashion  has  not  yet  been  addressed. 

Other  absences  may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  With 
the  exception  of  one  essay,  the  conglomerate  groups 
sometimes  called  "Believers'  Churches"  have  not 
figured  significantly  in  the  literary  conversation, 
even  though  Mennonites  claim  a "Believers'  Church" 
stance.  Again,  these  communions  have  not  consistently 
produced  broadly  influential  "systematic  theologies." 
Again,  whether  that  legacy  offers  significant  clues 
for  theologizing  among  Mennonites  remains  untested. 
Apart  from  Reimer's  qualified  appraisal  and  indirect 
discussion  of  li bera tion-type  theologies,  missing  also 
is  dialogue  with  liberation  and  feminist 
theologies — together  potentially  speaking  for  a good 
share  of  the  world's  population — which  currently  are 
challenging  mainstream  theologizing  in  ways  that  may 
represent  a challenge  not  totally  unlike  the 
historical  Believers'  Church  departures  from 
mainstream  theologies. 

Whatever  the  gaps  and  whatever  the  tentativeness, 
the  following  articles  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of 
the  legacy  and  the  quest  for  Mennonite  theologizing  in 
a s e 1 f - cr i t i ca 1 , systematic,  disciplined,  and 
dialogical  way.  May  these  essays  in  turn  invite 
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continuing  conversation, 
between  Mennonites  and  other 


both  among  Mennonites 
Christian  theologians. 


and 
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HOW  MENNONITES  HAVE  DONE  AND  SHOULD  DO  THEOLOGY 


Marlin  Jeschke 


I.  HOW  WE  HAVE  AND  HAVEN'T  DONE  THEOLOGY 

A.  Understandable  Ambivalence.  One  of  the 
obvious  things  about  Mennonite  systematic  theology  is 
that  we  don't  have  one — at  least  in  the  usual 
professional  sense  of  that  term.  And  we  have,  or  at 
least  should  have,  questions  about  whether  we  want  a 
systematic  theology  of  the  sort  that  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  have  developed. 

The  oldest  American  Mennonite  theological  school 
with  a viable  history  is  the  seminary  begun  in  Goshen 
in  1946.  That  history,  less  than  fifty  years,  is  very 
short,  as  theological  traditions  go.  Our  lack  of 
formal  theological  history  carries  its  consequences. 
We  thus  do  not  have  our  classics,  our  accepted  frames 
of  reference,  our  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  This  lack  also,  to  be  sure,  carries  its 
opportunities.  We  still  have  the  chance  to  establish 
foundations  and  directions,  with  the  risks  that 
entails. 

Our  present  theological  situation  is  not,  of 
course,  by  our  choice,  for  the  most  part.  As  is  often 
pointed  out,  the  first  generation  of  educated 
Ana ba p t i s t -M ennoni t e articulate  leadership  was 
martyred  off,  leaving  uneducated  peasants  to  preserve 
Anabaptist  faith  and  church  life. 

It  should  deepen  our  modesty  to  realize  that  the 
church  survived  without  academically  theologically 
educated  leadership.  But  that  doesn't  yet  imply  that 
such  leadership  is  superfluous  or  undesirable.  The 
Anabaptist  movement  is  not  the  first  time  in  history 
that  persecution  has  served  to  further  rather  than 
hinder  God's  purposes  for  his  church.  Nonetheless, 
persecution  is  not  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  faith. 
That  goal  is  rather  a community  living  in  peace,  joy, 
freedom,  love,  righteousness,  creativity,  and  even 
prosperity.  Professional  theologizing  is  thus  not 
essential  to  survival  of  the  church  (witness  the 
church  in  the  USSR  today).  Still  such  theologizing  is 
a desirable  and  useful  task  for  the  church  to  engage 
in. 
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Marlin  Jeschke 


The  persecution  and  prejudice  the 
A na  b a p t i s t -Mennoni t e church  has  undergone  has 
implanted  in  the  church  an  ambivalence  toward  formal 
theology.  Not  only  has  survival  without  formal 
theology  bred  a sort  of  disdain  for  learning  (an 
attitude  a good  many  Mennonites  encountered  back  in 
their  home  church  after  having  pioneered  in 
theological  education),  it  also  so  happened  that 
educated  theologians  were  the  persecutors  of 
Anabaptists.  Why  therefore  would  we  want  to  drink  at 
the  theological  fountains  of  those  who  persecuted  our 
ecclesiastical  forebears?  We  could  suspect  something 
seriously  wrong  with  an  enterprise  such  as  theological 
study  if  it  led  to  the  persecution  of  our  spiritual 
ancestors . 

A poll  of  Mennonites  who  went  into  theological 
study,  at  least  of  my  generation  and  earlier,  would 
show  many,  I believe,  who  felt  in  their  bones  the 
ambivalent  feelings  about  theology  just  described.  At 
the  least  our  history  means  that  Mennonites  cannot  go 
into  formal  academic  theological  study  without  working 
through  some  questions  about  (1)  why  one  might  go  into 
theology  (seeing  it  has  been  misused  by  persecutors), 
(2)  what  theology  one  should  accept  (seeing  that 
persecuting  theologians  were  wrong;  theological 
sophistication  does  not  of  itself  guarantee  to  lead  us 
into  the  truth),  and  (3)  how  one  should  use  theology 
(seeing  the  church  survived  without  it). 

B.  Theology  by  default.  If  we  have  had  our 
reservations  and  misgivings  about  professional 
theology,  we  have  nevertheless  been  affected  by  it — or 
by  the  absence  of  it — and  not  always  for  the  better. 
We  may  start  with  the  observation  that  theological 
u n s o p h i s t i ca t i on-- the  absence  of  professional 
theology  — has  left  unfortunate  gaps  and  deficiencies 
in  our  church  life.  To  illustrate,  let  me  mention 
worship  and  church  organization.  Much  of  what  we  have 
in  Mennonite  worship  practice  today  we  have  by 
default.  No  one  ( to  my  knowledge)  and  no  church  body 
(conference,  bishops,  or  commission)  ever  sat  down  and 
decided  by  rational  discussion,  prayerful 
deliberation,  and  theological  reflection  that  we 
should  drop  the  use  of  a lectionary,  avoid  musical 
instruments,  adopt  four-part  singing,  avoid  a book  of 
prayers,  put  announcements  at  the  top  of  the  service, 
or  continue  the  c r umb-and-drop  form  of  communion  of 
Constantinian  Christianity. 
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Not  many  Mennonites  stop  to  think  about  it — that 
the  congregational  worship  we  have  today  is  all  too 
much  the  consequence  of  that  persecution  which 
scattered  the  Anabaptists  and  helped  to  forge  a 
theology  of  martyrdom  but  did  not  grant  the  church  the 
respite  needed  to  choose  deliberately  what  we  should 
preserve  of  historic  Christian  life  and  practice,  what 
we  should  drop,  and  what  reform.  And  what  is  really 
rather  lamentable,  too  many  Mennonites  uncritically 
assume  that  the  Radical  Reformation  straightened  out 
all  these  problems  (just  as  Protestants  assume  that 
the  Protestant  Reformation  wiped  the  slate  clean  of 
Catholic  corruptions  and  returned  Protestantism  to 
biblical  faith  and  practice).  We  are  not,  then, 
felicitous  beneficiaries  of  a completed  worship 
reform.  We  are  really  still  at  square  one  even  today 
in  the  matter  of  liturgy,  and  in  addition  have  on  our 
hands  a t i me- r e inforced  hodge-podge  of  a traditional 
rural  Mennonite  order  of  service  to  which  have  been 
added  features  of  American  Protestant  worship. 
Mennonite  worship,  I submit,  shows  both  the  harm 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  professional  theology 
and  the  need  for  such  theology  today. 

What  has  just  been  said  about  worship  applies 
also  to  church  polity.  The  Lordship  of  Christ  is  a 
central  tenet  of  Mennonite  faith.  If  Christ  is  Lord, 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  the  Mennonite  church 
should  be  as  divided  or  disunited  as  it  is.  On  the 
ground  of  theological  considerations  the  Mennonite 
church  should  show  much  more  organizational  unity.  It 
should  perhaps  have  one  world  office  that  could  speak 
for  world  Mennonitism,  because  that  office  would 
represent  Mennonite  agreement  on  the  mind  of  Christ  on 
doctrinal  and  ethical  questions.  The  structure  of  the 
Mennonite  church  is  to  a large  extent  the  result  of 
scattering  through  persecution  and  pilgrimage,  not  the 
outworking  of  deliberate  Mennonite  theology. 

I said  we  are  affected  by  non-Mennoni te  theology 
despite  (or  because  of)  a lack,  until  recently,  of  a 
professional  Mennonite  theology.  If  there  are  areas 
where  we  are  suffering  theological  deficiencies,  there 
are  also  areas  where  we  have  been  influenced  by 
uncritical  acceptance  of  Protestant  theology.  Again  I 
will  take  one  main  illustration.  At  the  Bluffton 
Believers'  Church  Conference  on  Christology  a couple 
of  years  ago  it  was  dismaying  to  find  no  theologian 
raising  questions  about  classical  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Christologies . 
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One  of  the  basic  contentions  of  the  believers 
church  is  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a 
Cons  tan  t inian  "fall"  or  compromise  of  Christianity. 
Yet,  outside  of  John  Howard  Yoder's  unpublished 
Preface  to  Theology,  the  Mennonite  Church  has  for 
the  most  part  ardently  endorsed  the  classical 
Ch  r i s t o 1 ogi  ca  1 formulations  of  Nicea  and  Chalcedon, 
unable,  it  would  seem,  to  suspect  that  the 
Cons  tant  iniani  zation  of  the  church  may  have  affected 
not  just  its  polity  (church  state  arrangement)  or 
social  ethics  (participation  in  war)  but  also  its 
theological  formulations  in  Christology. 

I think  classic  orthodoxy — the  orthodoxy  of 
Athanasian  Christianity,  the  orthodoxy  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  American 
fundamenta  li  sm-cum-evangelicali  sm-- ne  e d s a 
re-examination  and  critique,  because  of  these 
considerations  of  the  Cons  tant  inianization  of  the 
thought  of  the  church.  As  our  social  ethics  scholars 
have  critiqued  the  just  war  theory  and  called  in 
question  the  state-church  system,  even  the 
cry  p t o-Constantinianism  in  American  Christian  thought, 
so  Mennonite  theology  should  critique  Nicea, 
Chalcedon,  and  the  models  of  Christology  and  Trinity 
deriving  therefrom.  Studies  in  Anabaptism  suggest 
that  the  Radical  Reformers  stressed  the  following  of 
Christ,  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over  all  of  life.  That 
is  a beginning,  a hint  or  clue  that  they  found 
something  wrong  with  the  generally  prevailing  doctrine 
of  Christ.  Again,  though,  the  work  of  the  Anabaptists 
on  this  subject  did  not  get  carried  forward  or 
completed.  Anabaptist  thinkers  were  suppressed. 
Today,  however,  too  many  latter  day  heirs  of  the 
Anabaptists  propose  that  on  matters  of  Christology, 
Trinity,  and  atonement  Mennonites  believe  the  same 
thing  all  good  Protestants  do  except  that  we  also 
believe  in  non-resistance,  footwashing,  and  several 
other  distinctive  doctrines. 

Millard  Lind  has  pointed  out  that  Mennonite 
biblical  scholarship  sees  a defect  in  typical  European 
Protestant  biblical  interpretation — the  inclination  of 
biblical  scholars  to  read  the  Old  Testament  through 
state  church  eyes,  to  see  Israel  as  a state  church  or 
an  instance  of  a state  church.  Mennonite  biblical 
interpretation,  Lind  contends,  is  not  a matter  of 
tacking  on  to  received  opinion  a caveat  here  and  there 
but  of  rereading  all  of  the  Old  Testament  with  fresh 
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eyes.  As  I understand  it,  this  is  the  impulse  behind 
the  proposed  believers'  church  biblical  commentary 
series.  We  need  a counterpart  to  this  biblical 
commentary  series  in  a Mennonite  historical  theology 
and  systematic  theology  series.  My  recent  research  on 
criminal  j us  t i ce  — a 1 though  that  is  again  in  social 
ethics  — has  led  me  to  question  orthodox  assumptions 
about  law  and  crime,  punishment  and  justice,  even  sin 
and  atonement  and  justification.  I have  come  to 
suspect  that  there  are  some  rather  abominable  and 
unchristian  doctrines  of  atonement  in  classic 
Protestant  orthodoxy  that  are  a defense,  if  not  a 
cause,  of  our  vengeful  criminal  justice  patterns,  as 
they  are  also  of  modern  war. 

II.  HOW  SHOULD  WE  DO  THEOLOGY? 

A . A theology  of  — and  by  — the  church.  Every 
theology  has  its  definitive  basic,  controlling,  and 
consequential  ca t e g o r i e s -- e . g . , sa c ramen talism, 
justification,  election,  liberation.  Mennonite 
systematic  theology  should  be  in  the  first  instance 
"people  of  God"  theology — people  of  God  in  the  sense 
of  a called-out  community  simultaneously  separated 
from  the  world,  not  conformed  to  it,  and  yet  living  in 
and  witnessing  to  that  world.  Such  a "people  of  God" 
or  e c c 1 e s i o 1 ogi  cally  oriented  theology  might  seem  at 
first  somewhat  unsophisticated  when  we  venture  (with 
perhaps  some  feelings  of  inferiority)  with  it  into  the 
arena  of  established  theologies.  But  a people  of  God 
theology  is  not  intrinsically  more  naive  or 
unsophisticated  than  a Thomist  theology,  a Lutheran 
theology,  an  existentialist  theology,  a Marxist 
liberation  theology,  or  a Whitehead-derived  process 
theology.  Every  theology  can  be  defended  and  has  its 
limitations  or  weaknesses  from  an  objective  point  of 
view,  the  perspective  of  the  proverbial  visitor  from 
Mars.  A Mennonite  theology  should  be  a people  of  God 
theology  simply  because  that  is  our  perception  of  the 
most  biblical,  most  adequate  and  most  effective 
theology  for  human  salvation.  It  overcomes  the 
Cons  tant iniani  sm  and  individualism  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  theologies.  It  can  and  must  develop  its 
apologetics.  It  needs  to  develop  its  implications  and 
consequences . 

"People  of  God"  theology  would,  in  ray  view, 
define  not  only  the  content  but  also  the  role  and 
method  of  theology.  Theology  should  be  done  by  the 
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church  (not  by  isolated  theologians  who  are  not 
responsible  to  the  church)  and  for  the  life  of  the 
church  (not  abstruse  and  technical  theology  that 
really  never  gets  understood  by  church  people  at  large 
and  never  serves  the  church,  but  rather  is  written  for 
a small  professional  guild,  perhaps  for  purposes  of 
professional  promotion). 

B . A theology  of  intellectual  non-conformity. 
"People  of  God"  or  church-oriented  theology  does  not 
exclude  study  of,  dialogue  with,  and  critique  of  other 
theologies,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish  and  even 
Muslim.  With  Gayle  Gerber  Koontz,  I deplore  the 
provincialism  that  has  characterized  too  much  of 
Mennonite  theology  in  the  past — the  more  or  less 
in-group  reflection  upon  the  Anabaptist  vision  and 
social  ethics  and  the  neglect  of  the  broader  world  of 
science,  philosophy,  other  faiths,  the  Marxist 
movement,  etc.  This  criticism  is  made  with 
diffidence.  We  have  only  recently  begun  to 
theologize.  We  have  so  few  theologians  to  deploy,  and 
the  tasks  that  need  doing  are  so  overwhelmingly  many. 
Actually  this  comment  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
suggestion  of  what  we  can  and  should  do  than  it  is  a 
criticism  of  Mennonites  for  what  we  haven't  done. 

Mennonite  theology  should,  then,  feel  free  to 
study  Thomas  and  Tillich,  Barth  and  Bultraann, 
Schleiermacher  and  Schi 1 lebeeckx . But  Mennonite 
theology  will  remember  that  the  doctrine  of  separation 
and  non-conformity  has  a perhaps  even  more 
far-reaching  application  in  things  intellectual  than 
it  does  in  the  realm  of  ethics.  To  not  be  conformed 
and  to  experience  Christ's  saving  renewal  of  our  minds 
(Rom.  12:1,  2)  means  intellectual  as  well  as 

s o c i a 1 -e  t h i ca  1 non-conformity.  It  calls  us  not  to 
marry  the  church  to  the  thought  of  Aristotle  or  Marx, 
of  Whitehead  or  Carl  Jung.  (As  one  British  theologian 
has  observed,  such  marriages  in  one  era  assure  the 
widowhood  of  the  church  in  the  next  generation 
anyway . ) 

Separation  from  the  world  does  not  necessarily, 
therefore,  imply  geographical  or  intellectual 
isolation.  It  does  not  rule  any  area  of  inquiry  out 
of  bounds.  Mennonite  theology  should  permit 
speculation — in  science  and  metaphysics,  in  cosmology 
and  medical  technology,  in  art  and  culture. 
Separation  does  not  mean  fearful  conservatism — as 
though  Mennonites  could  not  be  part  of  space 
exploration  or  the  working  out  of  evolutionary  and 
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social  theory.  The  separation  of  "people-of-God" 
theology  merely  means  vigilance  in  continually  working 
out  the  implications  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  for  all 
of  these  intellectual  enterprises  and  keeping  central 
the  creation  of  a Christian  community  as  both  the 
point  of  departure  and  the  goal  of  such  intellectual 
and  scientific  inquiry. 

A "people  of  God"  theology,  I would  say,  would  be 
more  like  Jewish  theology  than  like  most  Catholic  or 
Protestant  theologies  that  I have  seen.  (Note  the 
current  work  of  Paul  van  Buren.)  Jewish  people  keep 
the  identity  of  the  covenant  community  central,  but 
this  does  not,  as  we  see  in  Jewish  life  in  both  Israel 
and  the  U.S. — and  in  Europe  before  World  War  II — keep 
Jews  from  pioneering  on  many  frontiers  in  social  and 
natural  scientific  inquiry. 

C . A comprehensive,  positive,  and 
eschatological  theology.  Mennonite  theology  should 
work  as  diligently  and  rapidly  as  possible  toward 
coherence,  integration,  comprehensiveness,  and 
systematic  completeness.  Also  it  should  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  from  criticism  to  positive 
construction.  Let  me  illustrate.  We  have  been  very 
good  at  defining  non  r e s i s tance . We  have  not  until 
recently  done  a very  good  job  of  laying  out 
alternative  models  of  conflict  resolution — and  even 
beyond  good  Christian  ways  of  conflict  resolution,  a 
Christian  model  of  political  administration.  We  can 
always  find  fault  with  our  Calvinst  friends'  model  of 
the  political  expression  of  faith.  We  have  not, 
however,  worked  out  an  adequate  model  of  our  own. 

We  are  not  excused  from  this  task  of  constructing 
(even  if  only  theoretically)  a Christian  model  of 
political  administration,  though  in  point  of 
historical  fact  Russian  Mennonites  have  been 
challenged  to  do  it  in  practice  in  Russia  and 
Paraguay).  We  cannot  plead  that  the  world  will  never 
permit  us  the  freedom  to  establish  a genuinely 
Christian  community,  that  such  community  cannot  happen 
before  the  eschaton,  and  that  to  project  it  is  merely 
utopian.  As  Ernst  Bloch  shows,  eschatological  vision 
is  essential  for  the  creation  of  present  social 
orders.  There  is  no  Christian  community  apart  from 
the  biblical  eschatological  vision.  Therefore  to 
sketch  out  comprehensive  models  of  alternatives  to  the 
world's  sinful  order  is  only  a matter  of  carrying  out 
implications  of  the  biblical  eschatological  vision  for 
all  dimensions  of  life. 
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What  I am  proposing  here  is  begun  in  John  Howard 
Yoder's  Politics  of  Jesus,  which  explains,  I think, 
the  reason  for  the  impact  of  that  book.  The  Politics 
of  Jesus  goes  beyond  earlier  ventures  in  Mennonite 
theology  in  two  respects:  (1)  it  offers  a positive 

model  of  the  Christian  way  and  not  just  primarily 
negative  critiques  ("nonresistance,  nonconformity,  tax 
resistance"),  and  (2)  it  points  toward  a 
comprehensive  model  of  the  Christian  way,  not  just 
analyses  of  aspects  of  the  Christian  calling  such  as 
our  stand  on  war,  necessary  as  these  specialized 
studies  are — and  we  need  more  of  them. 

In  some  areas  we  have  not  done  badly  — e.g., 
education.  Mennonites  are  now  conscious  of  the  need 
of  a theology  of  economics  and  business.  We  have 
developed  too  little  theological  guidance  in  the  area 
of  communication  (TV),  however. 

The  project  of  a Mennonite  theology  must  be 
carried  forward.  We  will  need  to  steward  our 
energies,  employing  our  theological  resources  to 
develop  as  soon  as  possible  a comprehensive  "people  of 
God"  theology.  As  already  noted,  we  cannot  merely 
successively  address  discrete  individual  social, 
ethical,  and  doctrinal  issues.  We  must  have  an 
overarching  "theo- logic. " Issues  must  be  addressed 
within  the  large  coherent  frame  of  reference.  The 
task  is  a formidable  one  that  calls  for  cooperation 
and  the  sort  of  conferring  engaged  in  at  this 
consultation. 

As  a theologian  in  the  theological  enterprise,  I 
find  the  invitation  to  develop  a Mennonite  systematic 

and  rewarding,  if  difficult, 


theo logy 
challenge . 


invitation  to 
an  enticing 
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Introduction 

Following  epochs  when  historical  and  then 
biblical  studies  reigned  as  queen  of  the  Mennonite 
sciences,  systematic  theology  now  stands  before  us  as 
heir  apparent  to  the  Mennonite  intellectual  throne. 
As  evidenced  by  the  lively  debate  in  the  Conrad 
Grebe  1 Reyiew  (Winter,  1983)  and  this  present 
gathering,  developing  a Mennonite  perspective  on 

the  classic  questions  of  systematic  theology  is  an 
enterprise  come  of  age. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  writing  a Mennonite 
theology  involves  the  assumptions  on  beginning  points 
and  content.  Without  claiming  them  as  the  only 
ones  or  even  the  most  important  ones,  I am  beginning 
with  several  general  and  interrelated  emphases 
identified  in  some  form  by  many  observers  of  the 
Mennonite  tradition:  christocentricism,  as  reflected 

in  the  concept  of  discipleship ; peace,  as  an  inherent 
and  ineradicable  part  of  the  gospel;  a communal  or 
social  aspect  of  the  gospel  in  contrast  to 
Protestantism's  individualism;  and  an  emphasis  on  the 
church  or  the  notion  that  an  ineradicable  aspect  of 
God's  working  in  history  is  the  creation  of  a people, 
in  contrast  to  the  absence  of  a live  doctrine  of  the 
church  in  both  Evangelical  and  ecumenical 
Protestantism.  At  this  point,  it  is  not  possible — and 
it  may  never  be  possible--to  identify  one  of  these 
emphases  as  the  one  defining  characteristic  on  which 
everything  else  depends.  These  presuppositions  can 
touch  all  significant  theological  issues. 

Rather  than  assuming  that  Mennonite  theology  must 
somehow  conform  to  some  other  system,  I want  to 
indicate  how  Mennonite  presuppositions  might  evaluate 
the  classic  theological  issues.  Thus  the  following 
makes  some  preliminary  suggestions  on  the  way  historic 
Mennonite  presuppositions  might  have  an  impact  on 
understandings  of  biblical  authority,  christology,  and 
atonement . 
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I.  BIBLICAL  AUTHORITY 

The  Bible  is  a composite  book,  reflecting 
continuing  and  perpetual  attempts  to  interpret  current 
events  and  to  restructure  world  views  inflight  of  the 
ongoing  experiences  of  Yahweh's  people.  God's  acts 
to  create  a people  run  as  an  interpretive  thread 
through  the  entire  Bible,  from  the  call  of  Abraham 
through  the  assembly  of  the  messianic  community  around 
the  resurrected  Jesus  to  the  future  culmination  of  all 
reality  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  biblical  material 
is  both  a participant  in  and  a product  of  these 
attempts  by  the  people  of  God  to  understand  their 
particular  experiences  in  the  context  of  the  belief 
that  Yahweh  ruled  all  reality.  These  interpretive 
attempts  cover  all  levels  of  existence,  from  the  feats 
and  fate  of  individuals,  dynasties  and  kingdoms,  to 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  known  universe. 

As  a result  of  Israel's  understanding  of  Yahweh 
as  the  God  who  controls  their  history,  Genesis  1 and  2 
provide  two  ways  to  reshape  the  creation  accounts  of 
the  ancient  near  east.  These  new  myths  impose  a 
linear  view  of  history  and  a demy thologized  cosmology 
on  the  cyclical  and  religious  view  of  nature  in  the 
pagan  religions  around  Israel.  Other  myths  in  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  pose  various  aspects 
of  the  human  predicament — alienation  and  estrangement 
of  people  from  each  other,  from  the  earth,  and  from 
God.  The  remainder  of  the  Bible  describes  the 
resolution  of  the  human  dilemma  through  God's  acts  to 
create  a people  to  himself.  The  multiple  sources  in 
the  Pentateuch  indicate  attempts  to  understand  the 
experiences  of  several  peoples  as  part  of  a larger 
common  experience  of  Yahweh.  The  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles  reflect  the  integration  of 
several  sources  with  differing  viewpoints  on  the 
incompatibility  of  the  monarchy  with  the  rule  of 
Yahweh.  The  literature  of  the  prophets  shows  attempts 
to  interpret  current  foreign  threats,  exile  and  return 
from  exile  in  light  of  Israel's  past  experiences.  Old 
Testament  canonization  appears  as  an  ongoing  process, 
with  grouping  of  materials  at  various  points  when 
stimulated  by  external  forces. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the  New  Testament. 
The  sermons  in  Acts  outline  what  the  early  church  was 
saying  about  Jesus  and  make  clear  his  continuity  with 
the  history  of  Israel.  Each  Gospel  presents  a unique 
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interpretation  of  Jesus,  while  the  relationship  of  the 
Synoptics  to  each  other  reveals  a process  of 
interpretation  and  evaluation  in  the  light  of 
perspectives  developed  by  each  particular 
editor-author.  In  Paul  we  see  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  theology  as  a result  of  applying  the 
story  of  Jesus  to  various  problems  and  in  different 
world  views.  From  the  Pauline  corpus,  Colossians  1, 
Philippians  2,  and  1 Timothy  3:16  represent  three 
chr  i s to  logi  es  or  applications  or  explanations  of  the 
significance  of  Jesus  in  non-Hebrew  cosmologies. 
Other  ch r i s t o 1 og i ca 1 interpretations  occur,  for 
example,  in  Hebrews  1 and  10  and  in  Revelation  5.  The 
canonization  of  the  New  Testament  continued  the 
discussion  of  what  constituted  valid  statements  about 
Jesus  and  applications  of  his  story  to  specific  issues 
faced  by  the  church.  In  short,  the  entire  Bible  is  a 
product  of  attempts  to  analyze  and  interpret  past 
events  from  the  history  of  the  people  of  God  in  order 
to  understand  the  meaning  both  of  contemporary  events 
as  well  as  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  significant  elements  derived  from 
this  oversimplified  survey  of  the  Bible  as  a composite 
is  the  element  of  process  or  development  it  reveals. 
The  Bible  is  not  primarily  a collection  of 
self-evidently  comprehensible  propositions  nor  a 
divinely  validated  rule  book  nor  the  ultimate  source 
book  for  the  inner  life.  It  is  a record  of  and  also  a 
product  of  the  reflections  and  analyses  and 
interactions  of  the  people  of  God  with  each  other  and 
with  God  in  their  attempts  to  understand  the  events 
around  them  in  light  of  Yahweh's  control  of  history. 
More  important  than  the  biblical  writers'  specific 
opinions  at  a given  point  in  time  are  the  kinds  and 
directions  of  development  evident  in  their 
reinterpretations.  These  directions  show  the  way  for 
our  contemporary  reflections  on  what  it  means  to  be 
God's  people. 

If  Mennonites  take  seriously  the  idea  of  the 
church  as  a continuation  of  God's  people  in  the  world, 
then  our  current  attempt  to  write  a Mennonite  theology 
is  but  a continuation  of  the  task  of  reinterpretation 
visible  in  the  Bible.  It  is  one  more  attempt  to 
restate  what  it  means  to  be  God's  people  in  yet 
another  context  and  cosmology.  As  one  more  in  a 
series  beginning  with  the  Bible  our  attempt  both  takes 
on  the  status  of  a project  with  ultimate  significance 
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and  also  becomes  relativized  as  one  such  effort  among 
many . 

In  this  restatement  the  canonical  writings  have  a 
priority.  Since  they  preserve  the  statements  and 
restatements  from  the  origins  of  the  Christian 
movement,  from  them  we  learn  the  essential  uniqueness 
of  Christianity  when  compared  with  the  surrounding 
religions.  This  original  content  makes  the  Bible  an 
inherent  participant  in  any  restatement  of  theology. 
It  is  the  point  with  which  all  later  statements  must 
maintain  contact. 

If  the  search  for  Mennonite  truth  depends  in  a 
significant  way  on  the  process,  then  the  locus  of 
authority  resides  more  with  the  people  of  God  as  a 
whole  than  in  a particular  institution  or  law  code  or 
absolutized  biblical  proposition.  Authority  is  a 
dynamic  process  which  maintains  and  preserves  truth 
through  the  interaction  of  God's  people  and  their 
perpetual  seeking.  Truth  emerges  and  is  preserved  in 
living  form.  It  is  always  more  than  the  proclamation 
of  one  person  or  institution,  more  than  a cross 
section  of  any  epoch — biblical  or  otherwise — frozen  in 
its  development.  It  emerges  contextually  from  the 
living  tradition  of  the  church  in  conversation  with 
the  biblical  materials  and  the  church's  core 
presuppositions.  None  of  these  statements — biblical 
or  otherwise — is  an  absolute  formulation.  Therefore 
neither  truth  nor  the  Christian  faith  nor  the 
existence  of  God's  people  is  threatened  by  doubts  or 
critique  of  any  given  theological  formulation  or  the 
practice  of  historical  scholarship  on  the  Bible  or  any 
other  part  of  the  historical  tradition.  Thus  location 
of  authority  in  the  people  of  God  in  a dynamic,  living 
way  along  with  the  sense  of  being  part  of  the  ongoing 
biblical  tradition  gives  Mennonites  a better 
theoretical  foundation  for  incorporating  historical 
methodology  and  its  results  than  does  Evangelical 
Protestantism,  with  its  emphasis  on  a correctly 
preached  word  and  commitments  to  narrowly  defined 
doctrines.  Simultaneously,  it  provides  also  a more 
biblical  and  explicitly  Christian  foundation  than 
ecumenical  Protestantism  which  takes  its  clues 
predominantly  from  the  surrounding  milieu. 

These  insights  toge ther-- the  Bible  as  the 
interpreting  book  and  the  church  as  a continuation  of 
the  process  of  interpreting — should  compel  Mennonites 
to  take  history  as  seriously  as  they  take  the  biblical 
record.  This  view  makes  history  sacred  as  the  arena 
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in  which  God  works.  Just  as  was  the  case  for  the 
people  described  in  the  Bible,  it  is  through  us,  God's 
people,  that  God  works  in  the  world  and  through  us 
that  his  acts  are  interpreted.  If  God  worked  through 
people  and  through  natural  and  historical 
circumstances  to  create  a covenant  people  in  the 
biblical  eras,  he  continues  to  do  so  through  their 
heirs  two  or  three  millennia  later.  In  order  to 
entertain  the  reality  of  God  in  our  world  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  a "vertical  mystical,  ontological, 
sacramental,  or  a-historical  dimension"  to  an 
apparently  meaningless  horizontal  world.  Rather,  we 
should  take  seriously  the  world  and  its  history  as 
God's  arena,  and  seek  to  undersgand  God  as  working 
everywhere  within  it  and  through  it. 

II.  CHRI STOLOGY 

When  the  fourth  century  church  identified  Jesus 
as  one  substance  with  or  the  same  essence  as  the 
Father,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  emerged  as  a way 
to  preserve  monotheism  while  making  high  claims  about 
Jesus  and  identifying  him  with  God.  There  then 
developed  a formula  which  sought  to  preserve  the 
divine  nature  of  Jesus  while  also  taking  seriously  his 
existence  as  a human  being — the  two  natures  in  one 
person,  so  that  Jesus  is  both  'wholly  God'  and  'wholly 
man.  ' These  fourth  and  fifth  century  formulations  of 
trinity  and  christology  have  long  been  accepted  as  the 
norms  for  traditional  theology. 

This  traditional  christology  uses  ontological 
definitions,  describing  Jesus  in  the  generic  terms 
'God'  and  'man.'  While  these  terms  put  Jesus  into  two 
ca  tegories  — humanity  and  deity — they  do  not  identify 
Jesus  specifically.  In  learning  that  Jesus  is  'wholly 
man'  one  does  not  at  the  same  time  learn  anything 
about  his  life^and  thought  or  what  distinguishes  this 
man  from  others. 

Ontological  christology  has  no  direct  application 
to  ethics.  One  cannot  follow  or  imitate  a generic 
man.  Only  when  one  knows  the  deeds  and  teachings  of  a 
man  which  distinguish  him  from  others  can  one  begin  to 
imitate  him.  In  other  words,  the  traditional 
ontological  christology  neglects  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus.  Not  only  does  a generic  statement  about 
'wholly  man'  and  'wholly  God'  not  indicate  anything 
about  his  life  and  teachings,  but  the  creeds  which 
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preserve  the  traditional  christology  jump  directly 
from  Jesus'  birth  to  his  sacrificial  death. 

To  repeat  a frequently  made  claim,  I want  to 
begin  where  the  New  Testament  begins  to  articulate  a 
christology.  I also  intend  that  claim  as  a critique 
of  the  traditional  christology.  The  sermons  recorded 
in  Acts,  the  earliest  christological  statements  in  the 
New  Testament,  outline  the  life  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  a 
short  narrative.  The  Gospels  then  expand  that  outline 
through  recitation  of  Jesus'  discourses  and  his 
variously  interpreted  acts.  In  several  different  sets 
of  images  Jesus  is  depicted  as  the  one  who  fulfills 
Israel's  expectations  for  a messiah,  reveals  the  will 
of  God  on  earth,  is  the  bearer  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  makes  the  kingdom  of  God  present  on  earth. 
Although  christological  statements  eventually  go 
beyond  them,  I will  argue  in  the  final  section  that  it 
is  with  these  narratives — and  not  later  confessional 
statements  — that  the  discussion  of  christology  must 
begin. 


The  narratives  about  Jesus  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  establish  his  uniqueness.  They  perform  a 
two-fold  function,  namely  to  identify  and  distinguish 
Jesus  from  other  persons,  and  consequently  to  describe 
how  he  is  messiah  and  what  it  means  for  him  to  be 
messiah.  Since  the  narratives  identify  Jesus  as  the 
bearer  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  not  only  identify 
Jesus  but  they  also  indicate  the  way  of  life  for  all 
people  who  participate  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  narrative  approach  answers  a number  of  the 
questions  raised  against  an  ontological  beginning 
point  for  christology.  It  is  self-evident  that  a 
narrative  christology  deals  with  the  area  which  the 
traditional  christology  neglects,  namely  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Narrative  christology  clearly  has 
an  ethical  orientation  to  it,  and  is  preeminently  a 
christology  for  following.  It  describes  Jesus  in  such 
a way  that  he  and  no  other  is  the  bearer  of  the 
kingdom.  Narrative  christology  needs  the  life  of 
Jesus  in  order  to  show  how  the  kingdom  looks  in 
contrast  to  the  part  of  the  world  which  places  itself 
outside  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus'  life  shows  that 
contrast,  and  thus  demonstrates  how  God's  kingdom 
confronts  the  world's  kingdom.  He  confronts  it 
nonr e sistant ly . The  kingdom  of  God  is  by  definition  a 
peaceable  one.  Thus,  however  we  might  eventually 
define  a peaceful  way  to  confront  the  world's  kingdom, 
followers  of  Jesus — those  who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
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God--must  be  peace  people.  In  short,  a narrative 
chris  tology  seems  inherently  suitable  for  traditional 
Mennonite  gemphases  on  biblicism,  peace  and 
discipleship. 

Sider's  attempt  to  state  Mennonite  theology  from 
an  Evangelical  perspective  recognized  the  separation 
of  ethics  and  christology  in  traditional  theology. 
While  he  emphasized  the  deity  of  Christ  defined  in 
terms  of  the  traditional  terminology,  he  also 
attempted  to  give  it  an  ethical  dimension.  Sider  made 
the  deity  of  Jesus  the  validator  of  his  teaching  and 
example.  Because  of  Jesus'  deity,  his  teaching  must 
be  correct  ^and  his  example  commended  to  believers  for 
following.  Sider's  attempt  is  a valid  one,  and 
makes  sense  within  its  context.  It  is  a way  of 
establishing  the  ethical  dimension  lacking  in  the 
traditional  christology. 

However,  Sider's  attempt  also  reveals  the  need 
for  beginning  with  narrative  christology  rather  than 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  confessional 
statements.  It  is  precisely  to  the  aspects  neglected 
by  ontological  christology — the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  — that  Sider  must  go  for  ethics.  Thus  the  fourth 
century  claims  are  not,  after  all,  the  real  beginning 
point.  Further,  Sider's  argument  also  demonstrates 
that  a disjuncture  exists  between  christology  and 
ethics  in  the  ontological  approach.  In  fact  the  same 
beginning  point  — the  deity  of  Jesus  — can  also  serve  to 
explain  why  following  Jesus  is  impossible.  He  has  a 
different  mission  than  do  his  followers,  and  he  had 
'extra  help'  in  carrying  it  out.  Therefore,  the 
argument  might  go,  his  specific  acts  cannot  serve  as 
examples  for  his  followers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ontological  question  is  a 
natural  one  and  an  inevitable  one.  One  cannot  avoid 
an  eventual  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  one  who 
bears  the  kingdom  of  God  and  makes  it  visible.  We 
must  however  note  that  the  New  Testament 
ch r i s t o 1 ogi ca 1 discussion  begins  on  the  basis  of 
stories  about  the  actual  historical  Jesus,  whether  the 
sermons  in  Acts  or  the  Synoptic  gospels.  The 
traditional  ontological  statements  are  the  end  product 
of  one  kind  of  translation  of  the  Jesus  narrative  into 
another  world  view.  However,  as  a conclusion  specific 
to  a world  view,  this  christology  should  not  be 
awarded  the  status  of  an  absolute  norm  to  which  all 
other  statements  must  conform. 
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III.  ATONEMENT 

Historically  the  image  of  atonement  most  commonly 
accepted  by  the  Christian  tradition  has  been  some 
version  of  the  satisfaction  theory,  often  associated 
with  the  name  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury  who  made  a 
seminal  articulation  of  it  in  his  Cur  Deus  Homo 
(1098  ).  In  some  form,  this  theory  of  atonement  has 
been  the  dominant  — in  fact  often  the  only 
acceptable  — view  in  the  Orthodox,  Fundamental  and 
Evangelical  streams  of  Protestantism.  While  admitting 
that  it  leaves  unexpressed  some  aspects  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  Sider  makes  this  view  the  h^grt  of  his 
understanding  of  the  gospel  and  salvation. 

As  is  commonly  recognized  the  satisfaction  theory 
comes  in  several  forms,  depicted  here  in  stereotypical 
fashion.  The  central  problem  is  how  sinful  humankind 
can  appease  the  wrath  of  an  angry  God,  offended  by 
humankind's  sin  against  him  or  his  law.  God's  justice 
or  the  penalty  prescribed  by  his  law  demands  blood  or 
death,  a penalty  which  already  sinful  individuals  lack 
absolutely  the  ability  to  satisfy.  As  perfect,  that 
is,  sinless  man,  Jesus  is  the  only  individual 
qualified  to  pay  this  penalty  and  thus  to  satisfy 
God's  wrath  or  the  requirement  of  his  law.  Therefore, 
as  a substitute  for  humankind,  Jesus  offers  to  God  the 
sacrifice  which  they  are  not  capable  of  offering. 
With  God  appeased,  sinners  need  no  longer  suffer  the 
penalty  or  punishment  which  their  sins  deserve. 
Salvation  is  thus  a matter  of  appropriating  Christ's 
sacrifice  as  ones  own.  In  the  Catholic  tradition,  one 
appropriated  Christ's  sacrifice  primarily  through  the 
sacraments;  Protestants  had  access  to  it  through 
faith . 

The  satisfaction  theory  of  atonement  uses  the 
ontological  chr  i s t o logi  ca  1 formulations  to  define 
Jesus  in  such  a way  that  he  satisfies  the  legal 
requirements  of  the  divine  law  or  meets  ttj| 
qualifications  for  a sacrifice  acceptable  to  God. 
The  presuppositions  which  raised  questions  about 
traditional  christology  also  critique  the 
understanding  of  atonement  which  accompanies  it. 
Since  a Mennonite  theology  does  not  necessarily  find 
compatibility  with  this  view  of  christology,  a 
Mennonite  theology  ought  no^feel  obligated  to  make 
its  atonement  theory  normative. 

While  a substantial  amount  of  biblical  and 
theological  critique  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
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satisfaction  theory  of  atonement,  the  following  will 
note  only  several  points  particularly  evident  in  light 
of  the  Mennonite  emphases  identified  earlier.  For  one 
thing,  it  has  an  ahistorical,  legal  and  abstract 
understanding  of  salvation.  Since  salvation  takes 
place  within  a legal  structure,  it  stands  outside  of 
history.  The  ongoing  stream  of  history  in  which  God 
works  to  create  a people  and  which  ultimately 
culminates  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  incidental  to  a 
salvation  defined  as  escape  from  punishment  or  as 
appeasing  the  wrath  of  God. 

Salvation  in  the  satisfaction  theory  has  past  and 
future  aspects  to  it  but  little  meaning  for  the 
present.  I t is  past  in  the  sense  that  Jesus'  payment 
of  the  penalty  frees  the  sinner  from  the  consequences 
of  sin,  a freedom  already  accomplished  and  claimed  by 
the  believer.  It  is  future  in  the  sense  that  the  one 
with  penalty  already  paid  has  a certified  place  in 
heaven  at  death.  For  the  immediate  present,  however, 
this  view  of  salvation  neither  makes  direct  reference 
to  nor  indicates  any  implications  for  the  daily  life 
of  the  individual  so  saved.  One's  daily  life  simply 
is  not  a factor  in  this  understanding  of  salvation. 
In  the  satisfaction  theory,  salvation  is  a status  or 
state  of  being  and  not  a way  of  life  or  a life  style. 
The  pattern  of  life  of  the  individual  with  guilt  and 
penalty  removed  is  not  an  inherent  part  of  the 
discussion  of  salvation.  In  other  words,  this  view  of 
atonement  features  a separation  between  salvation  and 
ethics.  Ethics  occurs  as  an  issue  logically  removed 
from  atonement.  It  would  seem  that  Mennonites,  who 
want  to  be  a visible  people  of  God  in  history  with  a 
lived  out  faith,  would  find  incongruous  a view  of  the 
work  of  Christ  which  neglects  both  history  and  ethics. 

Further,  in  this  view  of  salvation  people  are 
primarily  passive  recipients  of  Jesus'  act.  Christ 
acts  to  sacrifice  himself  and  God  accepts  the 
sacrifice.  People  involve  themselves  only  to  the 
extent  of  agreeing  to  accept  Jesus'  act  on  their 
behalf.  This  passivity  runs  counter  to  Mennonite 
emphases  on  an  active  engagement  in  following  Jesus 
and  daily  making  the  kingdom  of  God  visible. 

The  focal  point  of  the  satisfaction  theory  of 
atonement  is  the  death  of  Jesus.  As  far  as  the 
atoning  work  of  Jesus  goes,  the  high  point  for  the 
early  church,  namely  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  occurs 
only  as  an  addendum  to  the  one  necessary  component, 
Jesus'  death.  Other  major  neglected  aspects  of  Jesus 
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are  his  life  and  his  teachings.  Thus  one  can  know  and 
discuss  the  way  Jesus  makes  salvation 
possible-through  his  sacrificial  death — without 
significant  refer^n^e  to  his  teaching,  his  life  or  his 
resurrection.  For  Mennonites  who  want  to 

emphasize  discipleship  this  neglect  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  — the  fundamental  stuff  of 
discipleship  — renders  the  satisfaction  theory  an 
inadequate  view  of  atonement. 

The  satisfaction  theory  casts  salvation  and  the 
work  of  Christ  in  essentially  individual  terms;  it 
lacks  an  integral  social  or  communal  element.  From 
the  perspective  of  the  sinner,  the  problem  solved 
concerns  primarily  the  relationship  of  an  individual 
sinner  to  God.  A call  to  reconciled  relationships 
between  saved  individuals  or  any  j^lea  of  new  social 
structures  is  logically  secondary.  The  individual 
who  has  escaped  punishment  and  awaits  the  heavenly 
future  may  discover  other  such  individuals.  While 
these  similarly  saved  individuals  associate  for  mutual 
encouragement  and  admonition  and  celebration  of  their 
saved  status,  nothing  about  their  association  and 
relationship  is  fundamentally  a part  of  the 
understanding  of  salvation.  From  a Mennonite 
perspective,  which  wants  to  make  central  an 
understanding  of  community,  this  approach  to  atonement 
seems  inadequate. 

As  an  alternative  view  of  the  work  of  Christ  I 
propose  an  image  which  I caricature  as  a 
demy  tho  logi  zed  version  of  the  Christus  Vj.gtor  view 
given  recent  visibility  by  Gustaf  Aulen.  In  the 
classic  version  of  Christus  Victor,  God  and  Satan 
engaged  in  a great  cosmic  battle  for  control  of  the 
universe.  Into  the  fray  God  sent  his  son  as  his 
ultimate  weapon.  Satan  killed  Jesus  and  appeared  to 
have  won  the  battle.  Satan  failed  to  observe, 
however,  the  deity  of  Jesus  hidden  under  his  humanity. 
Jesus'  resurrection  was  then  the  ultimate  victory, 
definitively  establishing  God's  control  of  the 
universe  and  vanquishing  Satan  and  the  last  enemy, 
death. 

In  my  demy thologized  version,  Jesus  confronts  not 
a personal  devil  but  the  conglomerate  of  evil  present 
in  the  world.  In  our  age,  this  conglomerate  runs  from 
nuclear  weapons,  mob  violence  and  racism,  the  systemic 
violence  to  which  personally  blameless  individuals 
contribute,  to  the  psychological  imbalance  we  all  have 
in  some  degree.  Evil  does  its  worst  to  Jesus,  denying 
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him  his  existence  by  killing  him.  As  in  the  classic 
version,  Jesus  triumphs  over  this  evil  with  his 
resurrection  and  thus  makes  visible  in  a new  and 
heightened  way  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
history . 

Rather  than  culminating  with  the  death  of  Christ 
as  does  the  satisfaction  theory,  this  view  of  the  work 
of  Christ  needs  Jesus'  resurrection.  In  one  direction 
it  validates  Jesus'  life  and  teaching  as  the  way  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  In  another  direction  it 
is  the  future  breaking  into  the  present — not  only  a 
witness  to  but  the  actual  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  and  in  history.  The  resurrection  is  a 
piece  of  the  reality  which  will  one  day  be  universal. 

This  approach  to  the  work  of  Christ  needs  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  Only  by  observing  these 
does  one  know  how  evil  is  confronted  and  overcome  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  By  observing  these  one  glimpses 
the  kingdom  of  God  breaking  into  the  world. 
Discipleship  becomes  axiomatic  since  accepting  Jesus 
means  to  identify  with  him,  which  means  to  participate 
in  his  victory  or  in  the  making  visible  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  One  cannot  "accept  Christ"  without  going  his 
way.  This  view  is  inherently  ethics-oriented. 

While  the  future  awaits  the  culmination  of  all 
reality  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  view  of  the  work 
of  Christ  also  has  clear  past  and  present  elements. 
Jesus  has  already  triumphed.  The  present  and  our 
present  lives,  however,  also  have  ultimate  meaning. 
It  is  the  lives  of  Jesus'  followers  which  testify  to 
the  victory  and  the  reality  of  Jesus.  For  the  present 
his  followers  have  the  mission  of  continuing  to  make 
the  kingdom  visible,  as  they  await  its  future  complete 
consummation. 

This  approach  to  the  work  of  Christ  understands 
his  victory  and  thus  salvation  not  outside  of  nor  as 
escape  from  the  world  but  as  encompassing  the  world 
and  the  history  in  which  we  live  and  which  God  has 
created  and  in  which  he  works  to  create  a people. 
Salvation  is  not  irrelevant  to  this  world  but 
understood  in  terms  of  it. 

It  is  not  only  personal  evil  or  the  sin  within 
individuals  which  has  been  overcome  with  Jesus' 
victory.  He  has  also  confronted  and  overcome 
collective  and  structural  evil  at  all  levels,  so  that 
the  power  relationships  in  the  world  have  changed 
fundamentally.  The  resurrection  reveals  that 
relationships  based  on  force  and  dominance  lack 
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ultimate  power.  Thus  his  victory  includes  not  only 
inner  peace  and  reconciliation  to  God  but  a 
restructured  form  of  existence  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
whose  relationships  Jesus  summarizes  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  work  of  Christ  therefore  has  an 
inherently  social  as  well  as  an  individual  component 
to  it . 

This  approach  to  the  work  of  Christ  is  compatible 
with  the  perspective  of  change.  Since  it  can 
incorporate  any  concept  of  evil,  the  shape  of  the 
victory  over  these  forms  of  evil  and  the  ways  in  which 
the  victory  is  made  visible  are  always  open  for 
continuing  discussion  and  clarification.  One  can 
never  arrive  at  a definitive  statement  on  the  manner 
of  the  victory  of  Christ.  The  only  constant  remains 
the  faith  statement,  "Jesus  is  Lord!" 


CONSEQUENT  OBSERVATIONS 


In  the  above  I have  sketched  possible  Mennonite 
positions  on  biblical  authority,  christology  and 
atonement  in  the  context  of  three  suggestions  on  the 
orientation  for  a comprehensive  Mennonite  theology  and 
in  relationship  to  some  Mennonite  presuppositions.  In 
I now  want  to  make  some  observations  which  follow  from 
the  above  analyses.  These  statements  cluster  in  two 
related  areas,  namely  the  kind  of  world  view  which  a 
Mennonite  theology  should  entail  and  the  ecumenical 
component  of  a Mennonite  systematic  theology. 

It  seems  to  be  a truism  that  a Mennonite 
systematic  theology  should  have  the  capacity  to 
operate  within  the  known  scientific  world.  That  is,  a 
modern  theology  should  possess  the  capacity  to 
incorporate  and  work  with  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  rather  than  asking  believing  people  to  deny  or 
ignore  these  discoveries.  This  modern  world  is  our 
finitely  infinite  universe,  the  one  which  a CBS 
morning  news  commentator  said  that  Pioneer  10  would 
explore  "for  eternity."  While  the  universe  appears  to 
be  expanding  infinitely  in  every  direction,  the 
components  of  that  universe  are  within  the  confines  of 
our  finite  minds  and  we  can  describe  the  universe 
within  categories  comprehensible  to  humankind.  Most 
recently  forms  such  as  quantum  theory  or  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity  describe  this  finitely  infinite 
universe.  This  particular  world  view  poses  a 
challenge  not  only  to  Mennonite  theologians  but  to  any 
other  theologian.  With  all  of  space  apparently 
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accounted  for  and  occupied  by  the  finite  but 
infinitely  expanding  universe,  no  apparent  location 
remains  for  a transcendent  dimension.  Thus  the 
theological  challenge  becomes  one  of  understanding 
God,  or  developing  a transcendent  dimension,  within 
this  universe. 

The  christological  task  within  this  world  view  is 
functionally  no  different  than  it  has  ever  been, 
namely  to  explain  how  "Jesus  is  Lord"  or  to  translate 
the  meaning  of  the  narrative  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  the 
prevailing  world  view.  One  must  envision  the  New 
Testament  as  a whole  in  order  to  see  the  task  of 
translation.  As  christological  statements  the  Gospels 
both  preserve  historical  material  about  Jesus  and  also 
interpret  that  material  to  make  the  claim  that  Jesus 
is  the  long  awaited  Messiah.  In  short  they  work 
within  the  Hebrew  worldview.  The  New  Testament 
theologians,  in  part  building  upon  the  identity  of 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  in  part  developing  other  ways  to 
interpret  the  historical  material  to  validate  the 
uniqueness  of  Jesus,  translate  the  meaning  of  Jesus  in 
terms  of  several  different  world  views.  That  is, 
while  christology  begins  with  the  narratives  of  Jesus, 
it  does  not  end  there.  In  the  Pauline  corpus  one 
observes  the  translation  of  the  Jesus  narrative  in 
terms  of  an  interlocking  network  of  powers  (Colossians 
1)  or  as  reconciling  a two  level  universe  (1  Timothy 
3).  Further,  there  is  the  vanquishing  of  a gnostic 
hierarchy  (John  1)  and  of  a sacrificial  hierarchy 
(Hebrews)  and  the  interpretation  of  Jesus  as  the 
ultimately  decisive  event  in  a linear  view  of  history 
(Revelation  5).  Using  the  biblical  christologies  and 
two  millennia  of  tradition  as  aids,  our  task  is  simply 
to  make  another  translation  of  "Jesus  is  Lord"  from 
the  narratives  about  Jesus  to  our  world  view.  Since 
neither  the  New  Testament  christologies  nor 
Nicea-Chalcedon  nor  other  aspects  of  the  tradition  are 
necessarily  consecutive  nor  cumulative,  we  need  not 
feel  obligated  to  agree  with  or  to  defend  as 
universally  true  all  previous  stops  on  the  road  to  a 
christology  for  the  twentieth  century.  While  all 
earlier  christologies  provide  insight  and  comprise 
part  of  our  discussion,  we  may  not  freeze  the 
discussion  at  any  one  christological  formulation  as 
though  nothing  else  could  be  said. 

I do  not  find  the  horizontal-vertical  dichotomy 
very  helpful  in  discussing  a transcendent  dimension 
for  our  world  view.  For  one  thing,  the  finitely 
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infinite  universe  seems  to  have  removed  the  vertical 
dimension.  With  all  of  infinite  space  occupied  by 
finitely  definable  material,  no  'place'  remains  for 
God.  For  another,  the  idea  of  an  ontological-vertical 
dimension  to  express  the  "communal  and 
indi vidua  1 -personal  sacramental-priestly  dimeijgion  of 
human  existence  and  religious  existence"  lends 
itself  too  much  to  defining  the  transcendent  in  terms 
of  an  individual's  personal  experience  of  God.  It  is 
as  though  without  a personal  experience  of  God,  there 
is  no  transcendent  element;  and  when  the  experience  of 
God  happens,  it  occurs  primarily  in  terms  of 
individuals  and  their  religious  experiences.  Used 
together,  the  horizontal  implies  that  we  live  in  a 
'flat'  and  by  itself  meaningless  history,  with  the 
vertical  dimension  then  supplying  ultimate  meaning 
through  God's  touching  of  individual  points — persons — 
along  the  wide  horizon. 

If  there  is  an  appropriate  spatial  image,  I would 
prefer  the  image  of  history  as  a deep  river.  Those 
without  a Christian  pe r s p e c t i ve -- the  eyes  of 
faith  — see  only  a flat  ribbon.  With  faith  one 
perceives  the  added  third  dimension  of  height  or 
depth.  As  climbing  a ladder  does  not  deny  things  seen 
but  rather  adds  a new  perspective  to  them,  faith  adds 
a dimension  to  the  reality  which  all  persons  can 
perceive.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  transcendent  is  not 
one  of  developing  an  o n t o 1 ogi  ca  1 / ver  t i ca  1 / 
sa  c ramen  t a 1/cultic  dimension  which  comes  from  outside 
and  touches  points  on  the  advancing  ribbon  of  history. 
Rather,  it  means  to  understand  God  as  everywhere  part 
of  and  everywhere  involved  in  a multidimensional 
historical  stream.  Rather  than  looking  for  a 
dimension  outside  of  our  understanding  of  reality, 
faith  should  seek  to  perceive  God  as  fully  within  our 
history.  In  this  way,  of  necessity,  God's  working  in 
the  world  includes  much  more  than  the  religious 
experience  of  individuals;  it  involves  the  moving  of 
all  of  history  toward  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Process  philosophy  intends  to  operate  within  a 
modern  world  view.  The  nature  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  christology  and  the 
understanding  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  contributing  to 
a change  in  the  structures  of  power  in  the  world,  all 
seem  to  call  for  a theology  which  incorporates  change. 
Thus  it  seems  clear  that  process  philosophy  can  serve 
the  Mennonite  theological  erffTe  r p r i s e . It  has  an 
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inherent  compatibility  with  emphases  crucial  to  a 
Mennonite  theology. 

However,  even  as  process  philosophy  may  offer 
itself  as  the  currently  most  comprehensive  statement 
on  reality  as  we  know  it,  there  are  at  least  two 
qualifiers  of  its  use  for  a Mennonite  theology.  For 
one,  we  must  keep  clearly  in  view  that  any  system  is 
only  an  approximation  of  reality.  Thus  process 
philosophy,  no  more  than  any  other  worldview,  may  np^ 
assume  the  status  of  an  ultimate  statement. 
Second,  process  thought  must  serve  a Mennonite  agenda 
and  not  the  contrary.  A Mennonite  theology  should 
evaluate  the  world  from  the  basis  of  Mennonite 
presuppositions,  rather  than  trying  to  conform 
Mennonite  thought  to  another  system's  assumptions. 

To  say  that  process  philosophy  can  serve 
Mennonite  purposes  but  that  Mennonite  presuppositions 
should  control  the  discussion  marks  the  transition  to 
my  second  cluster  of  observations,  namely  the 
relationship  of  a Mennonite  systematic  theology  to 
other  Christian  theology.  The  majority  theology  of 
Christianity  has  been  done  in  a Christendom  context, 
in  which  the  church  was  at  least  loosely  coterminous 
with  society,  and  individuals  gave  ethical  and  social 
expression  to  Christianity  in  terms  not  of  the  church 
but  of  society.  In  this  context,  the  primary 
questions  of  salvation  have  concerned  the  individual, 
focusing  on  humankind's  sinful  nature,  the  necessity 
of  forgiveness,  and  the  divine  provision  for  it 
through  the  substitutionary  and  propitiatory  death  of 
Jesus . 

Historically,  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  theology 
has  rejected  the  idea  of  Christendom.  Rather  than 
expressing  the  social  dimension  of  Christianity 
through  the  existing  society,  Anabapti s t-Mennoni te 
thought  came  to  think  in  terms  of  establishing  a new 
society — the  church  as  a foreshadowing  of  the  not  yet 
fully  present  kingdom  of  God — as  an  alternative  to  the 
existing  society.  In  sociological  language,  it  is  at 
the  sect  end  of  th^gchurch-sec t continuum  identified 
by  Benton  Johnson.  In  consequence  Mennonites  have 
a different  expression  of  Christianity  (i.e.  ethics), 
and  consequently  also  have  at  least  the  potential  to 
develop  different  understandings  of  christology  and 
atonement  as  well  as  other  doctrines.  When  Mennonites 
begin  with  differing  presuppositions  and  questions 
from  western  Christendom,  I think  it  only  natura tha t 
their  entire  theology  develop  different  emphases. 
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I believe  that  a Mennonite  theology  should  begin 
with  the  presuppositions  of  a Mennonite  agenda,  that 
is  discipleship,  peace,  visible  church,  communal 
gospel,  and  so  on.  To  begin  with  Trinity,  for 
example,  or  a doctrine  of  atonement,  or  a statement  of 
an  inerrant  Bible  (to  note  some  beginning  points  of 
various  Christian  traditions)  is  really  to  ask  a 
Mennonite  theology  to  begin  with  the  defining 
questions  of  positions  of  another  tradition. 
Beginning  with  their  own  presuppositions  and  emphases 
Mennonites  should  then  discuss  the  nature  of  Jesus, 
the  nature  of  God,  and  how  one  should  understand  that 
the  God  of  Israel  was  also  active  in  Jesus  and 
continues  to  be  active  in  the  world.  The  trinity,  or 
other  givens  in  the  Christendom  tradition,  have  going 
from  them  not  a claim  to  absolute  truth  but  only  a 
majority  vote.  Mennonites  who  reject  the  Christendom 
approach  should  not  be  unduly  hesitant  about  rejecting 
some  of  Christendom's  conclusions  as  Mennonite 
starting  points. 

This  plea  to  start  with  a Mennonite  agenda  is  not 
a rejection  of  an  ecumenical  perspective.  It  is  only 
a shifting  of  that  part  recognized  as  universal. 
Rather  than  identifying  as  normative  what 
f our  t h-century-christendom  said  about  Jesus,  we  should 
recognize  as  common  what  the  New  Testament  says  about 
Jesus.  This  statement  is  not  a call  for  the 
historical  Jesus  of  historical  scholarship  as  the 
ecumenical  starting  point.  Rather  it  takes  as  a 
complex  beginning  point  the  multiple  New  Testament 
ch r i s tologies  , each  of  which  has  made  a translation  of 
the  story  of  Jesus  into  a different  perspective  or 
world  view.  These  various  christologies , together 
with  the  shifts  in  perspective  they  make  visible, 
constitute  the  beginning  point  for  modern 
christological  discussion.  The  shape  of  the  modern 
translation  depends  on  the  presuppositions  with  which 
this  New  Testament  data  is  considere3T~ 

With  this  sense  of  beginning  with  a Mennonite 
core  to  discuss  universally  accessible  issues  I am  not 
as  worried  as  James  Reimer  about  the  Enlightenmej^ 
methodology  in  recent  Mennonite  theologians. 
Rather  than  drawing  Mennonite  thought  away  from  a 
higher  or  truer  theology,  this  methodology  helps  us 
recognize  what  belongs  to  a Mennonite  core  of  ideas, 
and  that  Mennonites  do  not  always  share  the 
presuppositions  of  the  theology  of  western 
Christendom.  That  recognition  renders  neither  one  nor 
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the  other  either  invalid  or  true.  It  does  place  both 
theologies  on  the  same  level  so  that  a Mennonite 
questioning  of  the  majority  theology  is  not  a doubting 
of  divine  truth  but  only  dissent  against  a majority 
vote . 

The  Mennonite  core  has  been  and  can  continue  to 
be  restated  in  various  forms  and  world  vie^^.  For  a 
few  examples  note  Hans^^nck's  mysticism,  Michael 
Sattler's  monasticisj^  the  pietism  of  colonial 
American  ^gnnonites,  the  Fundamentalism  of  Daniel 
Kauffman,  Harold  Bender's  Anabaptist  vision  as 
reflectig^  either  neo-Orthodoxy's  idea  of  a normative 
theology  ojj^the  tools  and  outlook  of  Enlightenment 
his  tori  cism.  In  some  instances  the  Mennonite  core 

has  dominated,  other  times  the  vehicle  has  proved  the 
stronger.  However,  each  of  these  reformulations  has 
not  only  contributed  to  truth  and  understanding  and  to 
preservation  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  core,  but  has 
also  brought  with  it  an  inevitable  distortion  to  be 
corrected  in  following  generations.  Process  theology 
also  offers  its  services  as  one  more  vehicle  in 
restating  the  core  and  in  developing  a Mennonite 
systematic  theology.  It  may  serve  Mennonite  theology, 
so  long  as  the  Mennonite  presuppositions  or  core 
remains  central  and  we  recognize  that  this  system  too 
shall  pass  away. 

The  above  essay  has  not  addressed  a very 
important  question,  namely  that  of  epistemology.  I 
have  not  discussed  questions  concerning  validation  of 
presuppositions,  whether  Mennonite  or  otherwise.  I 
have  posited  that  Mennonite  presuppositions  possess 
equal  validity  with  those  which  have  produced  the 
classic  theology  of  western  Christendom. 
Presuppositions  influence  classic  theology  no  less 
than  Mennonite  theology.  When  it  then  comes  to  the 
questions  concerning  validation  of  truth  claims,  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  equally  with  classic  theologies 
and  Mennonite  theologies.  Christendom's  majority 
status  confers  no  inherent  access  to  ultimate  truth. 
A theological  position  originating  from  the  numerical 
and  theological  majority  does  not  of  itself  determine 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  Mennonite  theology.  Thus  in 
doing  theology,  Mennonites  may  claim  to  start  even 
with — not  behind — classic  theology,  and  all  theologies 
bear  equally  the  burden  of  validation  of  their  truth 
claims . 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  The  Consultation  on  Systematic  Theology  held 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  23-25 
June  1983,  where  this  paper  was  presented. 

2.  See,  for  example,  recent  suggestions  on  a 

Mennonite  systematic  theology  by  Ronald  J.  Sider, 
"Evangelicalism  and  the  Mennonite  Tradition,"  in  C. 
Norman  Kraus,  ed . , Evangelicalism  and  Anabaptism 
(Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1979),  pp.  159-168; 

Carl  S.  Keener,  "The  Darwinian  Revolution  and  its 
Implications  for  a Modern  Anabaptist  Theology," 
Conrad  Grebel  Review  l,l(Winter  1983),  13-32;  A. 
James  Reiraer,  "The  Nature  and  Possibility  of  a 
Mennonite  Theology,"  CGR  1,1 (Winter  1983),  33-55. 

3.  The  pieces  by  Sider,  Reiraer,  and  Keener  form 
an  interesting  and  instructive  triumvirate, 
illustrative  of  the  impact  of  various  starting  points. 
In  common  the  three  recognize  the  historic  centrality 
in  the  Mennonite  tradition  of  such  themes  as 
discipleship  and  ethics,  peace  and  community,  and 
assume  that  these  ideas  should  continue  to  be  present 
in  any  Mennonite  systematic  theology.  However,  they 
also  display  another  significant  common 
characteristic.  As  the  basis  for  critique  and 
construction  of  Mennonite  theology,  each  begins  with 
the  presuppositions  of  a theological  or  philosophical 
system  outside  of  the  Mennonite  tradition.  Thus  Sider 
wants  to  define  a Mennonite  theology  according  to  the 
norm  of  conservative  Evangelicalism.  ("Evangelicalism 
and  the  Mennonite  Tradition,"  pp.  149-50.)  Reimer 
makes  his  norm  classic  trinitarian  theology  and  the 
classical  emphases  on  "the  vertical,  mystical, 
ontological,  sacramental,  or  a-historical  dimension  of 
reality,"  ("Nature  and  Possibility,"  pp.  52-54.) 
Process  philosophy  would  provide  Keener's  foundation 
for  a Mennonite  theology.  ("Darwinian  Revolution") 

4.  I intend  the  description  of  the  Bible  in  these 
first  few  paragraphs  as  reflecting  the  current 
historical  scholarly  consensus  on  the  nature  of  the 
Bible . 

5.  Reimer,  "Nature  and  Possibility,"  p.  45. 

6.  A more  extended  discussion  of  worldview 
follows  below  in  section  V. 

7.  The  following  comments  owe  much  to  the  thought 

of  John  H.  Yoder,  Preface  to  Theology:  Christology 

and  Theological  Method  (Goshen  Biblical  Seminary: 
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Distributed  by  Co-Op  Bookstore,  3003  Benham,  Elkhart, 
Indiana  46517  );  and  to  Willard  M.  Swartley,  Mark: 

The  Way  for  all  Nations  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald 

Press,  1981). 

8.  For  another  version  of  the  same  argument,  see 
J.  Denny  Weaver,  "A  Believers'  Church  Chri  stology , " 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  57,2(April  1983), 
112-131. 

9.  Evangelicalism  and  the  Mennonite  Tradition," 

pp.  154-55. 

10.  "Evangelicalism  and  the  Mennonite  Tradition," 
pp.  155-161. 

11.  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  The  Growth  of  Medieval 

Theology  (600-1300),  The  Christian  Tradition:  A 

History  of  the  Development  of  Doctrine,  vol.  3 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago,  1978),  p.  142. 

12.  Both  the  points  of  critique  and  the  following 

alternative  construction  reflect  the  influence  of  the 
thought  of  John  H.  Yoder.  See  his  Preface,  pp. 
207-31;  and  Politics  of  Jesus:  Vicit  Agnus  Noster 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans , 1972), 

pp.  135-162. 

13.  While  it  was  not  necessary  to  know  the 
specifics  of  Jesus'  life,  Anselm  did  need  the  life  of 
Jesus  since  by  it  is  earned  the  infinite  worth  of  his 
death.  See  Pelikan,  p.  142-43. 

14.  Anselm's  formulation  does  have  another  kind  of 
perspective  larger  than  mere  individual  salvation. 

For  him  it  was  a matter  of  preserving  the  justice  of 
God  which  stands  at  the  center  of  the  moral  order 
itself.  See  Pelikan,  pp.  139-140. 

1 5 . Christus  Victor:  An  Historical  Study  of  the 

Three  Main  Types  of  the  Idea  of  Atonement,  trans.  A. 

G.  Hebert,  with  a Foreword  to  the  paperback  edition  by 
Jaroslav  Pelikan  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1969). 

16.  "Nature  and  Possibility,"  p.  45. 

17.  In  agreement  with  Glen  Klassen,  who  points  out 

aspects  of  process  thought  not  universally  accepted 
and  who  cautions  against  absolutizing  any  theological 
system.  "Reader  Responses.  . . ,"  CGR  l,2(Spring 

1983),  53-56. 

18.  "A  church  is  a religious  group  that  accepts 
the  social  environment  in  which  it  exists.  A sect  is 
a religious  group  that  rejects  the  social  environment 
in  which  it  exists."  "On  Church  and  Sect,"  American 
Sociological  Review  28 (August  1963),  542. 

19.  In  agreement  with  Howard  John  Loewen's  caution 
that  "There  can  be  no  simple,  undifferentiated  appeal 
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to  the  classical  model"  in  developing  the  classic 
dimensions  of  a Mennonite  systematic  theology. 
"Reader  Responses.  . . ,"  ibid. , p.  57. 

20.  Reimer's  essay  began  with  an  analysis  of  four 
recent  and  contemporary  Mennonite  theologians — Harold 
S.  Bender,  Robert  Friedmann,  John  H.  Yoder,  and  Gordon 
Kaufman.  Reimer  found  that  all  four  expressed  the 
essence  of  Christianity  in  historical  and  ethical 
terms,  which  he  believes  reflects  their  fundamental 
acceptance  of  the  Enlightenment  principles  of 
historicism  and  human  freedom.  The  thrust  of  Reimer's 
statement  was  to  temper  their  historicism,  which  has 
given  the  four  Mennonite  theologians,  in  Reimer's 
opinion,  "a  deep  suspicion  of  a more  classical 
emphasis  on  that  part  of  human  experience  which  one 
might  variously  call  the  vertical,  mystical, 
ontological,  sacramental,  or  a-historical  dimension  of 
reality."  ("Nature  and  Possibility,"  p.  52.) 

21.  Werner  0.  Packull,  "Hans  Denck:  Fugitive  from 

Dogmatism,"  in  Hans-Jiirgen  Goertz,  ed  . , Walter 
Klaassen,  English  ed.,  Profiles  of  Radical  Reformers: 
Biographical  Sketches  from  Thomas  Miintzer  to 
Paracelsus  (Kitchener,  Ontario:  Herald  Press,  1982), 

pp.  62-71. 

22.  C.  Arnold  Snyder,  "The  Monastic  Origins  of 
Swiss  Anabaptist  Sectarianism,  MQR  57,1 (January  1983), 
5-26. 

23.  Discussed  by  Richard  K.  MacMaster  in  his 
forthcoming  history  of  Mennonites  in  colonial  America. 

24.  Theron  F.  Schlabach,  Gospel  Versus  Gospel: 

Mission  and  the  Mennonite  Church,  1863-1944,  Studies 
in  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  History,  No.  21 (Scot tdale , 
Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1980),  pp.  110-117. 

25.  James  M.  Stayer,  "The  Swiss  Brethren:  An 

Exercise  in  Historical  Definition,"  Church  History 
47,  2 (June  1978),  175. 

26.  Reimer,  "Nature  and  Possibility,"  pp.  35-37. 


IS  "SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY"  POSSIBLE 
FROM  A MENNONITE  PERSPECTIVE? 

Thomas  Finger 

I.  SOME  RECENT  DISCUSSIONS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  METHOD 

Recent  Systematic  Theology  has  been  much  occupied 
with  issues  of  method.  Many  of  these  stem  from  the 
bipolar  character  of  the  discipline.  On  one  hand, 
theology's  essential  message,  or  "kerygma,"  comes  from 
biblical  times,  from  an  era  far  distant  from  our  own. 
On  the  other,  theology  seeks  to  articulate  it  amidst  j 
very  different  situation,  or  "apologetic  context." 
Though  the  tension  between  the  two  poles  is  intrinsic 
to  all  systems,  some  emphasize  the  "kerygma"  as  the 
critical  criterion  of  the  modern  "context."  For 
others,  however,  the  "apologetic  context"  provides 
criteria  for  critical  revision  of  past  formulations  of 
the  kerygma . 

From  the  1920s  through  about  the  50s, 
methodological  discussion  revolved  around  emerging 
"kerygma  tic"  theologies  of  the  neo-orthodox  type. 
Since  then,  however,  "apologetic"  movements  have 
occupied  the  foreground.  The  methodological  work  of 
Gordon  Kaufman  and  David  Tracy  represents  this  latter 
tendency . 

A.  Gordon  Kaufman.  "Kerygma tic " theologies 
often  insist  that  their  fundamental  concepts  derive 
from  a special  revelation,  and  are  therefore  unique. 
But  for  Kaufman,  all  theological  terms  are 
elaborations,  refinements  and  transformations  of  words 
found  in  everyday  language.  They  "are  rooted  in 
the  wide  experience  and  history  of  a.. .mixture  of 
cultures,  and  until  we  discern  the  way  in  which 
theological  reflection  is  grounded  upon  and  built  up 
out  of  this  broader  cultural  experience,  we  have  not 
gotten  back  to  its  real  foundations"  (p.  3;  cf.  p. 
31).  Kaufman  describes  this  cultural  activity  as 
"constructive"  and  "creative."  Humans  develop 
concepts  like  "God"  to  organize  the  broad  range  of 
experience  into  unified  and  meaningful  patterns. 
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Since  "kerygma tic"  theologians  feel  that  their  basic 
concepts  are  uniquely  revealed,  they  usually  presuppose 
their  validity.  They  often  assume  that  theology  can 
legitimately  be  practiced  only  within  a "circle  of 
faith."  But  Kaufman,  for  whom  all  such  concepts  are 
grounded  in  common  human  activities,  activities,  insists 
that  theology  must  critically  reflect  on  its  public 
foundations.  Theology's  standards  are  "universal  and 
public"  (p.x).  Consequently,  theological  reflection  can 
be  carried  on  by  anyone  inside  or  outside  a "circle  of 
faith"  (pp.  8-9).  General  methodological  issues  can  be 
discussed  before  those  of  specific  confessional 
orientation  or  content  (pp.  xi , 16-17). 

:heo  logical  concepts  are  "God"  an^ 
cept  of  "God"  is  logically  prior, 
s primarily  reflection  about  "God." 
commends  a certain  "threefold  order 
in  which  "world"  comes  first.  This 
on  is  metaphysical.  Beginning  from 
1 description  of  the  objects  of 
(pp.  4,  60),  the  theologian  imaginatively 
general,  coherent  conceptual  expression 
is  ultimately  real  (pp.  44-46).  Theological 


In  its  second  task  theology,  presupposing  such  a 
concept  of  "world"  (p.  57),  constructs  a concept  of 
"God"  which  "formally"  relativizes  the  former:  it 

shows  the  "world"  to  be  not  self-sufficient,  but 
dependent  on  "God"  (pp.  48-49).  In  so  doing,  the 
theologian  also  tests  various  "material"  concepts  and 
images  of  God  to  find  those  which  make  most 
"intelligible  the  ascription"  not  only  of 
metaphysical,  but  also  "of  moral,  intellectual  and 
other  humane  concerns  to  him..."  (p.  52). 

What  criteria  does  Kaufman  use  for  deciding  among 
God-concepts  (cf.  p.  55)?  One  is  clearly  that  God 
must  be  the  ultimate  reference-point  for  a full  human 
life.  "This  means,  however,  that  the  theologian  must 
develop  a conception  of  what  is  genuinely  and 
authentically  human. ..as  an  important  prerequisite  to 
and  presupposition  for  constructing  an  adequate  notion 
of  God"  (p.  52).  In  general,  concepts  of  God  (and 

world)  "must  be  assessed  and  reconstructed  in 
consideration  of  the  kinds  of  activity  and  forms  of 
experience  they  make  possible..."  (p.  30).  However, 
aesthetic  criteria  are  also  important.  They  involve 
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"the  appropriate  balancing  of  metaphors  and  models 
over  against  each  other,  and...  their  synthesis  into  a 
harmonious  and  elegant  whole  which  appeals  to  the 
human  spirit  and  can  attract  its  affection  and 
devotion..."  (p.  55). 

Theology's  third  construction  is  a 
reconstruction  of  its  world-concept  in  light  of  its 
God-concept.  For  affirmations  about  "God"  to  carry 
meaning,  theology  must  show  how  they  make  a difference 
to  the  world  we  live  in.  In  its  third  move,  theology 
shows  how  "God"  is  related  to  the  contemporary,  public 
world . 

Kaufman  frequently  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of 
such  a threefold  construction.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  first  task,  most  theologians  will 
rely  upon  an  established  philosophy  (p.  46).  The 
second  step  is  even  more  difficult  (p.  47).  And  the 
issues  involved  in  the  third  construction  "are  as  wide 
as  contemporary  life  itself....  Clearly,  no  one 
person  can  be  the  master  of  all  this..."  (p.  59). 

Yet  despite  its  complexity,  Kaufman  finds  it 
unquestionably  superior  to  those  "kerygmatic" 
approaches  which  begin  directly  with  "God"  and  move  on 
to  explicate  a tradition  presupposed  as  valid. 
Kaufman  argues  that  such  an  approach  confuses  the 
"order  of  being"  with  the  "order  of  knowing."  For 
while  "God"  is  indeed  first  in  the  "order  of  being," 
this  complex  concept  can  hardly  come  first  in  our 
"order  of  knowing"  (p.  4).  Kerygmatic  approaches,  he 
claims,  assume  that  "God"  and  other  key  concepts  are 
"self-evident  and  clear  and  already  given..."  (p.  2). 
But  this  enables  such  theologies  to  by-pass 
interaction  with  the  complex  cultural  process  through 
which  they  have  been  constructed. 

Consequently,  this  presupposed  "God"  remains 
unconnected  with  the  reality  of  our  present  "world." 
But  for  Kaufman,  "A  God  who  cannot  be  grasped  as  the 
center  of  orientation  for  life  is  not  God  at  all..." 
(p.  56).  This  is  true  even  in  a logical  sense.  Since 
any  concept  of  "God"  is  formally  dependent  on  a notion 
of  "world,"  it  is  "not  logically  possible"  to  have 
faith  in  such  a "God"  (p.  59). 

B.  Davi  d Tracy.  Tracy  is  possibly  even  more 
emphatic  than  Kaufman  about  the  "public"  character  of 
theology.  To  insist  that  a doctrine  is  believable 
because  a tradition  has  taught  it  is  to  contradict  all 
modern  forms  of  investigation.  For  these  sciences 
will  accept  only  truth-claims  which  are  validated  by 
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"the  present  methods  and  knowledge  of  the  field  in 
question."  For  Tracy,  modern  scientific  methods 
are  not  merely  useful  procedures.  Following  them  is 
an  ethical  obligation.  And  the  theologian's 
"fundamental  ethical  commitment...  qua  theologian 
remains  to  that  community  of  scientific  inquiry..." 
(p.  7). 

Consequently,  for  Tracy,  as  for  Kaufman,  theology 
is  not  done  from  within  any  circle  of  faith.  The 
theologian  need  not  embrace  a Christian 
self-understanding  (p.  7). 

Tracy  is  further  convinced  that  authentic 
Christian  faith  and  the  faith  of  modern  secularity 
are,  at  bottom,  the  same.  Both  are  convinced  not  only 
of  "the  morality  of  autonomous  inquiry"  (p.  6),  but 
also  of  "the  ultimate  significance  and  final  worth  of 
our  lives,  our  thoughts,  and  actions,  here  and  now,  in 
nature  and  history"  (p.  8).  Theology,  however,  must 
demonstrate  to  secularity  that  only  an  adequate 
conceptualization  of  Christian  faith  can  provide 
reflective  grounding  for  its  own  deepest  convictions 
(p.  9-10). 

Accordingly,  Tracy  critiques  what  he  calls  the 
"orthodox"  (in  our  terms,  a "kerygma tic ")  model.  In 
this  approach,  the  theologian  is  not  a person 
committed  to  secularity,  but  a believer  in  a Church 
tradition.  Theology's  task  is  to  expound  it.  In  so 
doing,  the  theologian  may  utilize  concepts  from 
today's  apologetic  context.  However,  they  are 
employed  only  as  "analogies"  to  clarify  traditional 
doctrines.  Their  fundamental  claims  do  not  critically 
revise  those  doctrines  themselves  (pp.  24-25). 

Tracy's  own  "revisionist"  approach  is 
philosophical.  He  defines  Fundamental  Theology  as 
"philosophical  reflection  upon  the  meanings  present  in 
common  human  experience  and  language,  and  upon  the 
meanings  present  in  the  Christian  fact"  (p.  43).  The 
criteria  and  modes  of  argument  first  developed  in 
Fundamental  Theology  will  later  be  employed  in 
Dogmatics  (p.  80). 

The  meanings  present  in  common  human  experience 
and  language  are  disclosed  through  phenomenological 
investigation.  (We  remember  that  Kaufman's  first 
stage  of  construction  began  with  phenomenology).  This 
philosophical  method  is  justified  not  only  by  the 
theologian's  commitment  to  modernity,  but  also  by 
Christianity's  claim  to  provide  an  adequate 
understanding  of  human  existence  (pp.  44-48).  That 
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is,  since  theology  makes  a universal  claim  about  human 
experience,  Tracy  expects  that  other  kinds  of 
investigation  can  also  arrive  at  the  same 
interpretation.  So  by  means  of  phenomenology,  the 
theologian  explicates  "how  and  why  the  existential 
meanings  proper  to  Christian  self-understanding  are 
present  in  common  human  experience"  (p.  47). 

Theology  next  reflects  philosophically  on  the 
meanings  present  in  the  Christian  fact.  Its  source 
here  is  primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  Scripture. 
While  the  theologian  must  be  familiar  with  historical 
reconstruction  of  Biblical  texts,  the  main  task  is  to 
penetrate  their  metaphors,  symbols  and  images  to 
uncover  a "religious  way  of  being-in- the-wor Id"  (p. 
51).  For  Tracy,  such  a religious-existential  way  of 
perceiving  reality  is  the  texts'  main  meaning.  It  is 
disengaged  by  a p h e n ome  no  1 o gi  ca  1 1 y - o r i en  t e d 
hermeneutic  which  stresses  their  aesthetic  features 
(pp.  73-79). 

that  the  phenomenologica 1 ly- 
common  experience  and  the 
texts  could  significantly 
one  might  have  to  be  revised 
extensively  on  the  basis  of  the  other.  But  however 
often  such  clashes  might  occur  in  actual  practice, 
Tracy's  goal  is  to  find  common  essential  meanings  in 
both,  and  to  validate  both  by  a transcendental,  or 
metaphysical,  method. 

This  method  must  explicate  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  results  of  the  two  prior 
investigations.  It  will  need  to  account  for  all 
experience,  and  not  merely  for  some  dimension(s)  of 

it.  Its  ultimate  task  will  be  to  show  that  the 
previous  results  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  only 
when  theology's  central  concepts — not  least  among  them 
"God"--are  acknowledged  as  their  "conditions  of 
possibility"  (55-56). 

C.  Some  Similarities.  Although  we  have  merely 
reviewed  the  introductory  remarks  of  two  profound 
methodologists,  several  important  similarities  stand 
out.  First,  for  both  Kaufman  and  Tracy,  theology  is 
not  to  begin  with  its  own  unique  data  — Scripture, 
tradition,  or  Christian  experience  (whether  individual 
or  communal).  Its  primary  task  is  not — as  in 
"kerygmatic"  theologies  — to  analyze  concepts  regarded 
as  essentially  valid,  and  then  explain  them  in  terms 
understandable  in  its  apologetic  context. 
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Instead,  theology  is  to  begin  with  concepts  and 
experiences  found  in  the  public  arena,  and  to 
extricate  their  deeper  meanings  by  recognized 
philosophical  methods.  Only  later  will  these  results 
be  interrelated  with  theological  terms  and  themes. 
And  then  both  will  be  critically  assessed  by  generally 
recognized  criteria. 

To  begin  otherwise  — by  assuming  Christian 
tradition's  essential  validity — would  be  to  deny 
theology's  claim  to  deal  with  all  reality.  For, 
Kaufman  and  Tracy  apparently  assume,  if  Christian 
categories  can  truly  account  for  all  experience, 
careful  use  of  other  methods  must  be  able  to 
substantiate  this.  And  if  some  traditional 
theological  concepts  cannot,  other  methods  must  be 
able  to  correct  this. 

Moreover,  beginning  with  "kerygma tic " approaches 
obscures  or  denies  the  links  between  God  and  today's 
world.  For  Kaufman,  it  obscures  the  links  between 
public  and  theological  language,  and  constructs  a 
"God"  not  really  related  to  the  "world."  For  Tracy, 
it  obscures  the  essential  correspondence  between  the 
authentic  values  of  Christian  tradition  and  those  of 
seculari ty . 

Second,  for  both  Kaufman  and  Tracy, 
comprehensiveness  is  a crucial  goal  and  criterion. 
For  starters,  Kaufman's  theologian  will  establish  a 
complete  metaphysic,  then  move  on  to  God-talk,  and  the 
implications  of  all  this  will  be  as  wide  as  life 
itself.  Tracy's  transcendental  criteria  must  apply  to 
all  reality. 

Third — to  state  the  obvious — both  envision  an 
extremely  complex  i n tellectual  task  most  at  home  in 
a high-powered  academic  setting. 

II.  MENNONITE  RESERVATIONS  ABOUT  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Mennoni^es  have  hardly  ever  written  Systematic 
Theologies.  This  prompts  one  to  ask  whether  the 
enterprise  might  be  intrinsically  incompatible  with 
Mennonite  life  and  thought.  Mennonites  have  ignored, 
minimized  or  rejected  Systematic  Theology  for  at  least 
three  reasons. 

Mennonites  have  often  protested  the  highly 
intellectual  character  of  Systematic  Theology.  For 
Mennonites,  Christianity  is  primarily  a way  of 
acting.  To  be  a Christian  is  to  live  as  a disciple. 
But  immersion  in  books  takes  time  from  deeds  of 
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mercy.  Involvement  in  the  university  removes  one  from 
the  marketplace. 

Life-oriented,  practical  Mennonites  have  seldom 
felt  a need  for  extraordinarily  comprehensive 
systems  of  theology.  Of  what  use  is  synthesizing  data 
from  many  scholarly  fields  when  specific  needs  for 
evangelism,  justice,  and  peace  are  so  urgent? 

Most  important,  Mennonite  experience  stands  in 
tension  with  the  philosophical  and  cultural 
foundations  of  many  systems.  Whatever  religious 
insights  one  might  find  in  common  human  experience  and 
culture,  the  Anabaptists  found  the  civilization  of 
their  era  resolutely  set  against  them.  Whatever  valid 
philosophical  apprehensions  that  culture  may  have 
possessed,  in  actual  practice  it  excluded,  punished 
and  murdered  the  Anabaptists.  Moreover,  the 
philosophies  developed  in  those  societies  helped  give 
the  people  a sense  of  self-identity  and  pride. 
Theological  systems  built  upon  those  philosophies 
further  legitimized  those  cultures  and  their  exclusion 
of  Anabaptists. 

In  short,  Anabaptism's  own  "self-understanding" 
was  so  opposed  to  that  of  its  times  that  philosophy 
or  culture  could  hardly  have  served  as  starting-points 
for  truth  about  God.  Beginning  theology  in  this  way 
would  merely  have  been  repeating  what  society  w^s 
already  doing:  legitimating  its  institutions  and 

practices  in  their  opposition  to  God's  Kingdom. .. by  an 
appeal  to  God. 

To  be  sure,  these  three  reservations  weigh 
heavily  against  the  usual  practice  of  Systematic 
Theology.  But  are  they  conclusive?  Or  might  forms  of 
this  discipline  be  possible? 

Many  Mennonites  reject  intellectual  activity 
only  insofar  as  it  opposes  action.  On  ethical  issues, 
and  on  historical  issues  crucial  for  Mennonite 
identity,  Mennonites  have  thought  profoundly. 
Mennonites  have  insisted  not  only  on  tackling  concrete 
problems  but  also  on  applying  our  radical  vision  to 
all  reality.  This  positive  conviction  energized 
yesterday's  Anabaptists  and  today's  Mennonites  into 
world-wide  mission,  and  has  undergirded  our  rejection 
of  much  that  passes  for  universal  truth.  The 
Mennonite  perspective,  then,  does  not  oppose,  but 
encourages  exploring  all  reality  in  light  of  faith. 
If  we  can  find  a comprehensive , "systematic"  way  of 
thinking  which  is  not  merely  speculative  but  is 
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relevant  for  action,  enhancing  our  life-style  and 
mission,  "systematic"  theologizing  may  be  possible. 

The  fundamental  Mennonite  orientation  has  been 
opposed  to  other  social,  religious  and  philosophical 
systems,  but  not  necessarily  to  every  feature  of  those 
systems.  If  a way  of  utilizing  philosophical  and 
other  insights  can  be  found  which  clarifies  our 
distinct  perspective,  and  does  not  subordinate  it  to 
alien  systems,  we  as  Mennonite  theologians  might  then 
helpfully  develop  "systematic"  theologies. 

III.  THE  STARTING-POINT  AND  CONTEXT  OF 
MENNONITE  THEOLOGIZING 

Were  Systematic  Theologies  to  be  developed  from  a 
distinctly  Mennonite  perspective,  they,  like  all  such 
"systems,"  would  contain  "kerygmatic"  and  "apologetic" 
elements:  they  would  explicate  the  revelation 

culminating  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  relate  this  to 
contemporary  issues  in  contemporary  language. 
However,  acknowledging  the  conflict  between  the  way  of 
Christ  and  other  ways,  such  theologies  could  not  begin 
as  Gordon  Kaufman  does:^  by  constructing  a "world"  in 
metaphysical  fashion.  Neither,  like  David  Tracy, 
could  they  assume  that  the  meanings  of  common  human 
experience  and  of  "the  Christian  fact"  correspond. 

Instead,  they  would  need  to  develop  ways  of 
apprehending  and  articulating  that  sharply  different 
perspective  c 1 i ma  c t i ca  1 ly  expressed  in  Jesus.  For 
several  reasons,  this  could  only  be  done  within  a 
"circle  of  faith." 

For  Mennonites,  fruitful  thought  is  so  intimately 
interlinked  with  action  that  it  must  be  stimulated  (at 
least  in  large  part)  by  issues  encountered  in  the 
course  of  acting,  and  must  be  designed  (at  least 
largely)  to  guide  further  action.  To  think 
theologically,  then  ^ is  to  ask  (at  least  largely): 
"how  should  we  act?"  Mennonite  action,  however,  is 
not  just  any  activity.  It  is  discipleship  of  Jesus. 
But  discipleship  involves  faith-commitments.  So, 
therefore,  does  the  thinking  which  facilitates  it. 

Mennonite  discipleship  is  inherently  corporate. 
To  follow  Jesus  is  to  do  so  as  a member  of  his  Body. 
This  places  the  thinker /actor  even  more  firmly  within 
a "circle  of  faith." 

Theological  thinking,  then,  from  the  Mennonite 
perspective,  would  itself  be  a dimension  of  the  life 
of  the  Christian  community:  of  its  worship, 
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fellowship  and  mission.  It  would  not  first  attempt  to 
establish,  from  some  neutral  starting-point,  the 
validity  of  what  Mennonites  believe.  For  already, 
before  explicit  theologizing  begins,  church  life  is 
occurring.  Already  certain  things  about  Jesus,  the 
Scriptures,  salvation,  etc.,  are  believed. 

Of  course,  worship,  fellowship  and  mission  are 
often  poorly  carried  out.  Beliefs  are  held  in 
inadequate  and  contradictory  ways.  So  there  is  need 
for  clearer,  more  explicit  thinking.  But  such 
thinking,  since  it  is  a dimension  of  life-experience 
rooted  in  specific  beliefs,  cannot  suspend  these 
beliefs  without  ceasing  to  be  the  distinctive 
belief-action  life  that  it  is. 

Yet  this  does  not  mean  that  it  may  question  none 
of  its  beliefs.  Indeed,  theologizing  can  critically 
examine  the  community's  beliefs  and  their  apparent 
conflict  with  other  be li e f- sy s terns  and  ways  of 
knowing.  This  may  lead  to  revision  or  even  rejection 
of  some  beliefs. 

Further,  if  theology  is  the  intellectual 
dimension  of  the  church's  life,  its  primary  audience 
is  not  the  university.  Theology  should  be  shaped 
primarily  not  by  academic  issues,  but  by  issues 
confronting  the  church  in  the  modern  world.  Of 
course,  these  issues  will  overlap.  The  university  is 
one  feature  of  modern  life  — like  business,  labor,  the 
arts,  etc. --with  which  theology  must  dialogue. 
Hopefully,  however,  theologies  done  in  Mennonite 
perspective  would  be  at  least  easily  translatable  into 
the  language  and  lives  of  ordinary  Christians. 

IV.  THE  SOURCES  OF  MENNONITE  THEOLOGIZING 

A.  Experi ence . If  Mennonite  theologizing 
emphasizes  practical  d i s c i p 1 e s h i p , might  not 
"exp  e r i enc  e "--a  t least  corporate,  ethically-flavored 
experience  — be  the  reality  which  it  seeks  to 
articulate,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  standards  of 
truth? 

Mennonite  theological  beliefs,  after  all,  are 
largely  "implicit."  They  cannot  be  apprehended 
simply  by  studying  "explicit"  doctrinal  formulations 
(of  which  few  exist),  but  only  by  penetrating 
reflectively  to  those  convictions  which  underlie  our 
traditions  and  actions.  Might  not  Mennonite 
theologizing,  then,  consist  simply  in  penetrating  to 
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these  implicit  convictions,  and  giving  them  explicit 
form? 

In  any  era,  however,  Mennonite  "experience"  is 
shaped  not  only  by  Jesus  and  his  kingdom,  but  by  other 
values  and  world-views.  To  be  true  to  the 
distinctiveness  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  only  critique  our 
culture  by  means  of  it.  We  must  also  apply  it  to 
ourselves.  Our  theology  cannot  simply  describe — as 
church  history  might — what  Mennonites  in  any  (or  many) 
era(s)  believe.  Like  all  theology,  it  must  critically 
test  and  revise  such  convictionsyin  light  of  the 
"kerygma . " 

Of  course,  Mennonite  theologizing  will  not  stop 
here.  Its  "apologetic"  task  will  consist  in 
expressing  these  explicated,  critically  revised 
convictions  comprehensibly  in  today's  world.  Here 
"experience"  plays  an  indispensable  role.  If  we  have 
not  experienced  the  events  and  struggles  of 
contemporary  life,  and  if  we  have  not  experienced  what 
Jesus  and  the  kingdom  mean  here,  we  shall  not  know  how 
to  express  our  convictions. 

Put  otherwise,  experience  is  a source  of 
theology.  Experience  gained  through  worship  and 
prayer,  through  personal  relationships,  through  deeds 
of  justice  and  mercy — such  things  (among  others)  push 
us  to  theologize  about  them.  But  experience  can 
fluctuate.  It  is  often  conditioned  by  merely  cultural 
factors.  To  distinguish  between  the  ephemeral  and  the 
permanent,  between  the  misleading  and  the  trustworthy 
in  experience,  theology  requires  a norm  by  which  to 
test  it. 

B.  Seri  p t ure  . How  can  Jesus  and  the  kingdom 
be  apprehended  so  that  we  might  test  our  implicit 
convictions  and  our  contemporary  language  about  them? 
To  apprehend  them  with  any  concreteness.  Scripture  is 
our  only  norm. 

To  be  sure,  many  insist  that  the  Bible  must 
undergo  rigorous  criticism  before  it  can  provide  such 
a standard.  Yet  if  so,  what  criteria  will  have 
priority  over  the  way  the  biblical  authors  expressed 
themselves?  Unlike  David  Tracy,  Mennonite 
theologizing  cannot  commit  itself  in  advance  to  modern 
secularity  or  modern  research  methods.  For  our 
"kerygma"  may  sharply  challenge  them.  Thus  we  must 
first  seek  to  hear  the  biblical  writers  in  all  their 
apparent  strangeness  and  naivete. 

Neither,  like  Tracy,  can  we  assume  that  a 
"religious  way  of  being-in-the  world,"  extricated  by  a 
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philosophical  hermeneutic,  is  the  main  meaning  of  the 
texts.  The  "Biblical  Theology"  movement  of  the  '40s 
and  '50s  taught  all  contemporary  theology  that  the  New 
Testament  fundamentally  proclaims  the  fulfillment  of 
an  historical  promise  and  process.  The  pr^gary 
hermeneutical  key  to  the  New  Testament  is  the  Old. 

Now  the  Old  Testament  promise  entered  into 
conflict  with  societies  and  religions  designed  to 
preserve  stable,  eternally  recurrent  cosmic  and  social 
processes.  For  the  biblical  God  unleashes  a dynamism 
which  challenges  and  ultimately  overthrows  all  such 
orientations  and  societies.  However,  when  modern 
theology  merely  uses  New  Testament  "symbols"  to 
illustrate  an  existential  way -o f -be  ing  , found  in 
experience  in  general,  it  risks  supporting  rather  th^y 
challenging  a similar  orientation  in  modern  times. 

It  risks  minimizing  the  reference  of  many  Biblical 
texts  to  Yahweh's  subversive  history. 

Further,  it  risks  overlooking  what  "Biblical 
Theology"  amply  demonstrated:  that  when  studied 

against  its  Old  Testament  background,  many  New 
Testament  terms  exhibit  meanings  surprisingly 
different  ££om  those  developed  in  theological 
traditions.  Although,  as  Kaufman  says,  many 

cultures  participate  in  "constructing"  theological 
concepts,  biblical  writers  often  use  them  in  highly 
original  ways.  Mennonite  theologizing  will  focus 
primarily  on  this  originality,  being  careful  not  to 
reduce  biblical  concepts  to  expressions  of  religiosity 
in  general. 

C.  Tradition.  But  isn't  such  a "back  to  the 
Bible"  effort  hopelessly  naive?  Everyone  perceives 
the  Bible  through  lenses  not  only  of  "experience,"  but 
also  of  " t radi  t ion(s) . " Despite  their  determination 
to  base  everything  on  Jesus  and  the  kingdom, 
Mennoni  tes  , we  have  seen,  grant  the  past  and  present 
community  a large  role  in  conveying  religious  truth. 
We  must  develop  an  adequate  account  of  "tradition." 

Theologically,  the  positive  role  of  tradition 
(like  that  of  experience)  is  grounded  in  the  Spirit's 
guiding  of  the  Church  into  truth.  For  instance, 
Anabaptist  experiences  in  Reformation  times  revealed 
the  opposition  between  Jesus'  way  and  that  of  the 
state  with  a clarity  seldom  manifested  in  Christendom. 
Such  experiences  enabled  Christians  to  discover 
truths  which  had  hitherto  been  dimly,  wrongly  or  not 
at  all  perceived  in  Scripture. 
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Yet  tradition  (like  experience)  is  a source 
but  not  a norm  for  theology.  For  in  the  absence  of 
a higher  norm,  which  experience  of  the  Reformation 
would  prevail:  the  Anabaptist  or  the  magisterial? 

Probably  the  one  with  the  most  adherents.  Yet  how 
shall  we  know  when  the  majority  is  wrong — except  by 
reference  to  the  Bible,  which  provides  repeated  and 
paradigmatic  descriptions  of  majority  error  and 
guidelines  for  discerning  it? 

Tradition,  then,  gives  the  church  a "lens"  or 
"angle  of  vision"  through  which  to  perceive  new 
truths.  It  provides  stimuli  to  turn  us  back  to 
Scripture,  to  challenge  it  with  penetrating  questions, 
and  by  means  of  these  to  unlock  and  articulate  truths 
already  there.. .but  obscured  until  the  Spirit 
illumined  those  experiences  which  brought  them  to 
light.  Without  the  experiences  crystallized  in 
tradition,  few  biblical  truths  could  become  fruitful 
for  discipleship . 

All  this  helps  determine  whether  there  could  be  a 
"Mennonite  Theology."  There  could — as  an  historical 
description  of  what  Mennonites  have  believed.  But  in 
any  cons  t r uc  t ive  theologizing,  Mennonite  convictions 
simply  provide  "angles  of  vision"  through  which 
Scripture  is  apprehended,  and  against  which  they 
ultimately  must  be  tested.  Here  we  can  only  speak  of 
"theologies  in  Mennonite  perspective." 

D.  Modern  Thought-Forms.  Since  theology  not 
only  tests  convictions  and  practices  against  "the 
kerygma,"  but  articulates  itself  in  the  language  of 
its  "apologetic  context,"  it  must  come  to  grips  with 
modern  concepts  and  "the  faith  of  secularity."  Yet 
some  "kery gmatic"  theologies  avoid  this.  They  retain 
Biblical  language  to  speak,  say,  of  "God’s  mighty 
acts,"  yet  refuse  to  specifY^0*7  these  acts  are 
related  to  scientific  laws.  As  Gordon  Kaufman 

legitimately  complains,  they  fail  to  speak 
meaningfully  of  "God"  because  they  do  not  tell  us  to 
what  kind  of  "world"  this  God  is  related. 

However,  I cannot  assume,  as  Kaufman  and  Tracy 
apparently  do,  that  since  Christian  claims  adequately 
account  for  modern  experience,  their  meanings  will 
correspond  with  those  discovered  by  modern  methods. 
Mennonite  theologizing  cannot  make  prior  "ethical" 
commitments  to  the  truth-criteria  or  value-commi tment s 
of  any  era.  It  should  respond  to  such  claims  much  as 
it  does  to  those  arising  out  of  "experience"  or 
"tradition."  That  is,  such  claims  should  be  put  to 
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the  biblical  texts,  asking  to  what  extent  they  accord 
with  them,  and  whether  they  disclose  any  new  light 
within  the  texts. 

A continuous  dialogue  will  result.  Modern 
questions  will  insist  that  the  texts  reveal  their 
meaning  in  ways  comprehensible  (though  not  necessarily 
acceptable)  to  contemporary  thought.  Often,  previous 
theologies  and  views  of  the  texts  will  be  critiqued. 
Yet  the  texts  will  also  interrogate  modern  secularity, 
even  its  most  fundamental  assumptions.  In  many  cases, 
no  synthesis  will  emerge.  And  then  one  must  opt  for 
the  Biblical  perspective.  However,  even  then  this 
result  will  clarify  to  what  kind  of  "world"  "God"  and 
other  theological  themes  are  related. 

V.  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  MENNONITE  THEOLOGIZING 

A.  "Systematic"  Theology?  Whether  one  uses 
this  term  depends  on  how  one  defines  it.  "Systematic" 
is  desirable  insofar  as  it  helps  express  the  sort  of 
comprehensiveness  that  Mennonites  have  always  felt 
about  our  convictions:  that  they  apply  to  all 

dimensions  of  experience.  "Systematic"  can  convey 
that  there  is  coherence  and  continuity  among  God's 
works;  and  that  because  of  this,  real  relationships 
exist  among  all  dimensions  of  the  cosmos. 
"Systematic"  Theology  would  then  be  the  attempt  to 
speak  of  such  things  in  a coherent,  orderly  — rather 
than  piecemeal — fashion.  Aristotelian  or  Whiteheadian 
concepts  might  aid  in  this,  but  numerous  other 
conceptualities  could  be  devised. 

"Systematic,"  however,  is  undesirable  insofar  as 
it  connotes  an  academic  striving  for  completeness. 
This  is  especially  so  insofar  as  the  desire  for  system 
is  a desire  to  transcend  the  finitude  and  brokenness 
of  existence,  to  flee  the  crises  of  ethical  decision 
for  aesthetic  conceptual  contemplation. 

Reflective  thought  is  uneasy  with  paradox  and 
incompleteness.  It  inherently  strives  for 
comprehensive  syntheses.  But  Mennonite  theologizing 
must  acknowledge  that  although  coherence  exists  among 
God  1 s works,  not  all  of  it  will  be  known  to  us. 
At  some  points,  theology  may  have  to  say:  this 

evidence  points  in  this  direction  and  that  in 
another  ...  we  ' 11  simply  have  to  carry  on  within  these 
apparently  disjointed  parameters.  Sometimes, 
theology's  wisdom  must  consist  in  indicating  the 
limits  of  knowl edge ...  even  if  this  jars  with  the 
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"aesthetic  considerations  of  harmony  and  balance, 
consistency  and  contrast"  valued  by  Kaufman. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  I doubt  whether  Mennonite 
systematic  theologizing  should  incorporate  as  many 
metaphysical  and  contemporary  issues  as  Kaufman  and 
Tracy  suggest  (all  the  while  disclaiming  the 
theologian's  ability  to  pull  it  off).  By 
incorporating  so  much  one  jeopardizes  the  appropriate 
accent  and  balance  of  the  contribution:  e.g.,  the 

epistemological  limitations  of  physics  competing  for 
space  against  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  church. 
By  choosing  against  comprehensiveness  theologians 
would  free  themselves  from  being  pseudo-omnicompe tents 
while  freeing  Christian  scientists,  economists, 
artists,  etc.  to  explore  their  own  areas  with  the  help 
of  some  broad  perspectives.  In  general,  the 
Kaufman/Tracey  view  of  "Systematic"  Theology 
legitimates  its  touching  on  every  area,  as  some 
kerygmatic  theologies  do  not.  But  it  also  limits  what 
theology,  as  theology,  can  say  in  many  of  them,  more 
than  do  many  apologetic  systems. 

In  sum,  much  can  be  said  for  or  against  calling 
the  theologizing  just  described  "systematic."  I note, 
however,  that  Catholics  and  magisterial  Protestants 
have  almost  monopolized  this  adjective,  while  the 
impression  persists  that  Mennonites  have  nothing  to 
say  on  traditional  systematic  issues.  To  counter  this 
impression,  I slightly  prefer  to  retain  the  term  and 
to  attempt  to  redefine  it. 

B . The  Order  of  Systematic  Theology.  I n 
traditional  systems,  matters  of  method  often  preceded 
those  of  content.  They  often  began  with 
epistemological  issues  of  reason  and  revelation.  They 
then  moved  on  to  God  and  the  Creation.  Discussion  of 
these  demanded  familiarity  with  the  most  advanced 
concepts  of  philosophy,  and  usually  of  science.  At 
the  outset,  then,  theology  was  speaking  the  language 
of  the  university  and  was  most  relevant  to  the  issues 
raised  there.  It  also  handled  such  exalted  topics 
before  the  concrete  data  of  history,  worship, 
fellowship  and  mission  were  introduced. 

In  the  life  of  the  church,  however,  theological 
issues  arise  "on  the  way" — as  communities  seek  to  live 
out  their  faith.  Might  there  be  an  orderly 
("systematic")  way  of  discussing  these  issues  that 
better  reflects  the  "on  the  move"  character  of  church 
life? 
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Since  all  theological  topics  are  related  to  all 
others  , nothing  forbids  beginning  with  Revelation  or 
with  God.  However,  I have  been  intrigued  by  Biblical 
Theology's  claim  that  Scripture  knows  a quite 
different  form  of  comprehensive  theologizing: 
recital.  Many  biblical  writers  attempt  to  put  things 
together  through  cons tant  1^  expanding  on  the  narrative 
of  God's  saving  deeds.  As  recent  "Narrative 
Theology"  has  shown,  this  notion  of  "story"  provides 
links  to  today's  context.  Individuals  and  groups 
often  find  meaning  by  reflecting  on  their  "stories" 
from  different  angles.  Narrative  Theology  promises  to 
further  many  themes  initiated  by  Biblical  Theology, 
and  to  jqake  better  apologetic  contact  with  the 
present . 

In  line  with  the  notion  of  "recital,"  I have 
found  some  success  in  beginning  at  the  traditional  end 
of  the  theological  system:  with  Eschatology.  By 

Eschatology,  I do  not  merely  mean  those  final  events 
yet  to  occur.  Rather,  the  fundamental  New  Testament 
kerygma  insists  that  "the  last  things"  have  already 
begun  to  occur.  "Eschatology,"  then,  covers  not  only 
what  will  yet  come,  but  that  sense  of  l^.ging  in  the 
"already-not-yet " presence  of  the  escha ton. 

This  Eschatology  has  both  "objective"  and 
"subjective"  dimensions.  It  proclaims  things  which 
have  occurred  in  space,  time  and  history,  and  awaits 
others  about  to  occur.  Yet  this  "proclamation"  flows 
from  and  catches  people  up  in  the  Spirit,  who  reorders 
their  lives  in  the  New  Age  and  sets  them  in  hope-ful 
motion  towards  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
Phrased  in  other  terms,  Eschatology  has  a "kerygma tic" 
source,  for  the  New  Age  is  introduced  by  God  alone. 
Yet  by  beginning  here  we  can  gain  an  initial  sense,  as 
"apologetic"  theologies  desire,  of  just  what  these 
divine  acts  mean  for  human  experience  and  the  cosmos. 
Significantly  for  Mennonite  theologizing,  one  finds 
that  eschatological  experience  is  largely  communal  in 
nature,  and  that  the  ultimate  hope  is  significantly 
social . 

Indebted  to  Moltraann's  observation  that  the  New 
Testament^pokalupsis  most  often  points  to  the 
eschaton,  I next  move  to  "Revelation."  From 
this  vantage-point  I discuss  revelation's  "personal" 
dimension,  so  much  stressed  by  neo-orthodoxy.  But 
this  dimension  now  appears  highly  corporate,  not 
individualistic;  and  highly  future-directed,  rather 
than  exhausted  in  the  "now."  Revelation's 
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eschatological  focus  also  reflects  backward  on  its 
"historical"  dimension,  providing  opportunity  to 
sketch  relationships  between  promise  and  fulfillment, 
between  Old  Testament  and  New.  Only  after  discussing 
these  do  I turn  to  Revelation's  "propositional" 
dimension,  reflecting  on  its  cognitive  character. 

Having  penetrated  to  such  characteristics  of 
"special  revelation,"  I find  that  they  intrinsically 
raise  questions  about  "general  revelation":  through 

reason,  conscience,  nature,  history  and  other 
religions.  Having  first  sought  to  discern  what 
Christians  mean  by  "revelation,"  dialogue  with  other 
sources  of  truth  begins. 

All  dimensions  of  "special  revelation"  have 
focused  us  towards  Christ.  In  particular,  its 
historical  dimension  showed  that  Jesus'  eschatological 
resurrection  was  deeply  intertwined  with  his  cross. 
So  my  "system"  begins  moving  from  the  joy  of  the 
e s cha  t on  back  into  the  suffering  of  Jesus'  life  and 
death.  This  follows  the  movement  evident  in  the  early 
Church:  from  the  exultation  of  living  in  the  New  Age 

to  the  unsettling  discovery  that  pain  and  persecution 
still  persisted.  This  pushed  its  theological 
reflections  backwards  from  the  risen  Lord  to  the 
crucified  ou t ca s t . . . a nd  to  recognition  of  their 
essential  identity. 

My  "system,"  then,  deals  next  with  Jesus  — though 
with  his  "work"  rather  than  his  "person."  This 
follows  my  general  attempt  to  treat  the  concrete, 
historical  aspects  of  a theme  before  tackling  broader 
theological  generalizations.  My  conclusions  roughly 
follow  the  "Christus  Victor"  motif. 

Jesus'  resurrection  ends  Volume  I.  All  along,  I 
have  dealt  with  both  the  kerygmatic  dimensions  of  a 
topic  (its  character  as  God's  self-initiated  act)  and 
its  apologetic  aspects  (what  it  means  for  those  whom 
it  encounters).  The  kerygmatic  perspective,  however, 
has  been  dominant  so  far.  For  Mennonite  theologizing 
cannot  articulate  its  radical  message  unless 
everything  is  first  displayed  in  this  light.  However, 
having  done  this  in  the  treatment  of  Eschatology, 
Revelation  and  the  Work  of  Christ,  I can  then  deal 
more  fully  with  the  apologetic  pole. 

Volume  II  covers  Anthropology,  Soteriology, 
Ecclesiology  and  God.  I find  that  the  major 
ec c 1 e s i o logical  perspectives  must  be  introduced  under 
Anthropology,  for  differing  views  of  the  church  are 
intertwined  with  differing  assumptions  about  human 
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nature.  I also  cannot  restrict  Anthroplogy  to  its 
traditional  Protestant  preoccupation  with  Sin.  Its 
major  task  is  developing  a full-orbed  sketch  of 
escha  to  logi  ca  1 ly  fulfilled  humanity.  Questions  of 
psychological  development  must  be  handled,  as  well  as 
social,  economic  and  political  ones. 

Clearly,  increasing  contact  with  contemporary 
issues  and  sciences  is  occurring.  Yet  I insist  that 
Jesus  Christ,  and  no  modern  theory,  provides  the 
guidelines  for  fulfilled  human  nature.  Sin,  also,  is 
best  grasped  not  in  and  of  itself,  but  only  in  its 
contradiction  to  Jesus  and  fulfilled  humanity. 
Recalling  the  Work  of  Christ,  I find  that  Sin  is 
largely  corporate,  significantly  due  to  evil  Powers. 

If  fulfilled  humanity  and  Sin  are  significantly 
corporate,  Soteriology  cannot  be  handled  in 
traditionally  individualistic  Protestant  fashion. 
"Justification"  and  "Sanctification"  merge  into 
E c c 1 e s i o 1 o gy  , for  salvation  comes  to  individuals  and 
the  cosmos  primarily  through  the  Church. 

Again  proceeding  from  the  concrete  and  historical 
to  the  general,  Ecclesiology  begins  with  the 
activities  of  the  church  and  moves  to  its  structure 
(which,  after  all,  must  facilitate  these  activities). 
Not  only  worship,  but  also  mission  is  significantly 
intertwined  with  fellowship.  Authentic  community  is 
not  only  the  base  from  which  mission  is  launched,  but 
also  its  goal,  and  hence  a significant  feature  of  its 
message . 

Under  mission,  the  Church-State  relationship, 
introduced  under  Anthropology,  receives  its  fullest 
treatment.  Further,  the  gospel's  relationship  to 
other  religions  and  truth-claims,  first  raised  under 
Revelation,  is  dealt  with  most  fully.  The  challenge 
of  these  issues  is  not  avoided,  but  is  handled  at  the 
point  where  the  church  "on  the  move"  is  most  likely  to 
encounter  them. 

Finally,  having  gathered  as  much  biblical, 
historical,  experiential  and  apologetic  data  as 
possible,  I take  up  the  most  difficult  intellectual 
task:  "constructing"  from  these  the  doctrines  of  God 

and  of  Creation.  God's  "attributes"  are  treated  as 
characteristics  continually  operative  in  divine 
historical  action.  The  "Person  of  Christ"  is  finally 
discussed,  in  the  context  of  the  Trinity.  The  Trinity 
emerges  not  as  an  abstract  speculation,  but  as  the 
ultimate  Source  of  the  multi-faceted  divine  historical 
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activity,  and  of  its  immanent  and  transcendent 
dimensions . 

At  the  very  end,  all  that  has  been  discussed 
makes  contact  with  current  science  in  a doctrine  of 
Creation.  This  chapter  also  sums  up  the  system, 
conceptualizing  the  entire  cosmos  and  history  as 
directed  towards  our  original  starting-point:  the 

escha ton. 

Nevertheless,  "world"  and  "God"  are  not 
constructed  metaphysically.  Criteria  for  these 
concepts  derive  essentially  from  the  history 
culminating  in  Jesus.  To  be  sure,  philosophy  and 
general  human  experience  have  contributed  much  to 
these  concepts  as  found  in  tradition,  and  even  in 
Scripture.  Nevertheless,  Mennonite  theologizing  looks 
first  for  the  way  in  which  Jesus  and  the  Kingdom  have 
critiqued  and  reshaped  them.  Only  so  can  it  plumb  the 
meanings  of  its  unique  starting-point  for  discipleship 
in  community. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 . The  terminology  "kerygmatic"  and  "apologetic" 
was  suggested  by  Paul  Tillich  (Systematic  Theology, 
Vol  I [Chicago:  University  Press,  1951],  pp.  3-27). 

Gordon  Kaufman's  "historical"  and  "experiential"  norms 
are  similar  (Systematic  Theology:  an  Historicist 

Perspective  [New  York:  Scribner's,  1968],  pp. 

75-80). 

2.  An  Essay  on  Theological  Method  (Chico,  Cal: 
Scholar's,  1975),  p.  8.  All  page  references  to 
Kaufman  in  our  text  are  from  this  essay. 

3 . Ibid.  , pp.  14-15,  41;  at  least  in  a 
"material"  sense  (p.  44). 

4.  Blessed  Rage  for  Order  (New  York:  Sea  bury , 

19  75  ) p.  6.  All  page  references  to  Tracy  in  our  text 
are  from  this  volume. 

5.  Probably  the  only  self-conscious  attempt  to 

do  so  is  J.  C.  Wenger's  Introduction  to  Theology 
(Scottdale:  Herald,  1950).  While  Kaufman's  Mennonite 

convictions  were  often  evident  in  his  own  Systematic 
Theo  logy , he  made  no  explicit  attempt  to  write  from 
this  standpoint. 

6.  In  Kaufman's  third  stage  of  construction,  of 
course,  "God"  is  intended  to  "relativize"  the  "world" 
constructed  in  the  first.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
briefly  indicated  how  even  the  construction  of  "God" 
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is  dependent  on  general  concepts,  such  as  "what  is 
genuinely  and  authentically  human." 

7.  The  intertwining  of  action  and  reflection  in 
Mennonite  theologizing  is  similar  to  modern 
formulations  of  praxis.  However,  we  have  avoided 
affirming,  as  some  liberation  theologians  do,  that 
thought  must  a lways  be  a dimension  of  action. 

8.  Robert  Friedmann's  term  in  The  Theology  of 

Ana  ba  p t i sm  (Scottdale:  Herald,  1973),  pp  . 27-35. 

(However,  his  use  of  "existential"  to  describe 
Anabaptism  in  this  chapter  is  unfortunate.) 

9.  In  the  terminology  of  Kaufman's  Systematic 
Theology,  the  "historical"  pole  determines  whether 
theological  affirmations  are  true;  the  "experiential" 
pole  determines  whether  they  make  sense. 

10.  Mennonite  hermeneutic,  of  course,  has  always 
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MENNONITE  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 
AND 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  COMPREHENSIVENESS 
A.  James  Reimer 


My  probings  into  the  possibility  of  a 
self-conscious  Anaba p t i s t -Mennoni t e systematic 
theology  are  of  a highly  methodological  type.  They 
represent  a relatively  early  stage  in  my 
"speculations"  about  a potential  Mennonite  theology 
and  therefore  do  not  deal  with  the  actual  "substance" 
or  "content"  of  such  a theology,  although  I am  fully 
aware  that  method  and  content  are  intrinsically 
related.  Nor  for  that  matter  am  I engaged  in  the 
actual  method  of  a theological  "system"  for  Mennonites 
but  I am  making  certain  observations  about  a 
possible  method.  At  this  point,  therefore,  mine  is  a 
kind  of  "me  ta -me  t hodological"  stance.  I am  not  yet 
doing  Mennonite  systematic  theology  proper,  nor  am  I 
fully  convinced  that  we  should  as  a Mennonite 
communion  have  one  definitive  Mennonite  systematic 
theology,  although  I am  persuaded  that  Mennonites 
ought  to  do  systematic  theology. 

THE  PROBLEM:  COMPREHENSIVENESS  AND  SECTARIANISM 

The  raison  d'etre  of  all  systematic  theology  is 
the  passion  for  comprehensiveness.  Systematic 
theology,  much  like  traditional  philosophy,  is  by 
definition  concerned  with  questions  concerning  the 
whole,  with  a compulsion  to  bring  some  kind  of  order 
into  all  of  human  experience.  It  has  an  almost 
totalitarian  obsession  to  illumine  all  of  human 
existence  and  reality  from  a particular  key  vantage 
point.  In  the  words  of  Episcopalian  theologian  Owen 
C . Thoma  s , 

Systematic  or  dogmatic  theology  is  the 
methdological  investigation  and 
interpretation  of  the  content  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  the  orderly 
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clarification  and  explanation  of  what  is 
affirmed  in  the  Christian  message.  Theology 
is  an  activity  or  function  of  the  Christian 
church  carried  out  by  members  of  the  church. 

It  is  the  church  reflecting  on  the  basis  of 
its  existence  and  the  content  of  its 
message . 

Thomas'  thesis  is 

that  theology  and  philosophy  are  parallel 
enterprises,  the  same  kind  of  thing.  More 
specifically,  Christian  theology  is  a species 
of  the  genus  philosophy.  Philosophy  in  its 
constructive  function  is  the  attempt  to 
organize  and  interpret  the  data  of  human 
experience  in  the  light  of  some  key-category 
or  organizing  principle,  such  as  matter  in 
motion,  nature,  life,  organism,  process,  mind 
or  spirit.  The  key-category  or  organizing 
principle  is  chosen  by  a decision  which  is 
analogous  to  the  decision  of  faith,  and  the 
first  task  of  the  constructive  philosopher  is 
to  analyze  and  clarify  this  key-category. 

Christian  theology,  therefore,  in  Thomas'  view, 

is  the  analysis  and  clarification  of  the 
key-category  or  organizing  principle  of 
Christian  faith,  namely,  God  as  he  is 
manifest  in  the  events  of  the  Bible.  Then 
the  larger  task  of  theology,  usually  called 
Christian  philosophy,  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  data  of  human  experience  in  the  light 
of  the  Christian  key-category. 

Thomas  identifies  theology  too  exclusively  with 
philosophy  and  does  not  give  critical  social  theory  ^ 
sufficient  place  in  the  theological  enterprise. 
Nevertheless,  his  notion  of  the  "key-category" — 
arrived  at  not  by  deduction  or  induction  but  by  means 
analogous  to  faith — by  which  the  systematic  theologian 
organizes  in  a comprehensive  way  the  contents  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  data  of  human  experience  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  essentially  correct.  Further,  while 
the  key-category  of  Christian  theology  in  general  may 
be  "God  as  he  is  manifest  in  the  events  of  the  Bible," 
to  use  Thomas'  terms,  I would  argue  that  any  given 
systematic  theology  done  in  the  service  of  a 
particular  ecclesiastical  tradition  will  have  a more 
particular  key-category  or  vantage  point  from  which  it 
reads  and  interprets  the  biblical  tradition  and  its 
own  understanding  of  that  tradition.  One  of  my 
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questions  in  this  essay  is  consequently:  What  is  the 

particular  key-category  by  which  Mennonites  do  or 
ought  to  read,  interpret  and  organize  the  contents  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  such  a way  that  it  illumines 
all  levels  of  human  experience? 

On  one  level,  systematic  theology  is  committed  to 
a critical  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  faith  as  passed  on  to  us  in 
the  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  tradition.  On  another 
level,  systematic  theology  is  dedicated  to  a critical 
and  comprehensive  understanding  of  all  of  human 
existence  and  the  illumination  of  all  of  reality  in 
light  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian  faith  as 
passed  on  to  us.  In  the  words  of  David  Tracy, 

Systematic  theologians  cannot  simply  repeat, 
they  must  critically  interpret  the  tradition 
mediating  the  event.  Theologians  cannot 
collapse  into,  they  must  critically  interpret 
the  situation  in  the  light  of  the  event. 

I find  myself  in  basic  agreement  with  Tracy's 
interpretation  of  this  dialectical  relationship 
between  revelatory  event  and  the  situation.  I also 
think  Tracy  is  right  when  he  emphasizes  the  important 
role  of  tradition  in  the  hermeneutical  enterprise.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I emphasize  here  the  notion  of 
the  "Christian  faith  as  passed  on  to  us,"  because  I 
believe  the  only  access  we  have  to  the  Christian  faith 
is  as  it  has  been  mediated  to  us,  first,  by  the 
biblical  tradition,  second,  by  the  Christian  church  in 
general  and,  third,  by  the  particular  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  tradition  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
In  short,  we  have  no  simple  access  to  the  Bible  in  a 
sola  scrip  t ura  sense,  which  is  not  in  some  sense 
mediated  by  the  various  traditions  which  have  shaped 
us  and  our  reading  of  the  Bible. 

Returning  to  the  notion  of  theological 
comprehensiveness,  Gordon  Kaufman  is  right  when  he 
says : 

Systematic  theology  is  the  attempt  thus  to 
see  each  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  Christian  faith,  and  to  see  the  whole 
with  all  the  fullness  and  richness  which  the 
several  doctrines  collectively  disclose. 
Such  critical  systematic  study  is  essential 
for  anyone  seriously  interested  in 
understanding  and  appropriating  God's  action, 
since  we  easily  fall  into  extravagant 
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overemphasis  and  onesi^edness , often  falling 
into  self-contradiction. 

He  is  also  right  when  he  asserts  that: 

Theology  must  attend  to  and  be  prepared  to 
analyze  political  and  economic  developments, 
scientific  and  philosophic  theory,  communal 
and  religious  practices,  works  of  art  and 
literature,  everyday  personal  and  social 
experience--every  thing  that  contributes  to 
the  stuff  of  human  existence  must  be  brought 
under  the  revelatory  light.  Since  the 
Christian  gospel  is  good  news  about  the  human 
situation  as  such,  and  thus  about  every 
dimension  of  life,  no  aspect  of  existence  is 
too  insignificant  yDr  too  remote  to  be  of 
theological  interest. 

I agree  with  Kaufman's  emphasis  on  the 
comprehensiveness  of  systematic  theology,  both  in 
regards  to  the  internal  unity,  coherence  and 
consistency  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
with  respect  to  the  totality  of  reality  as  we 
experience  i t -- po 1 i t i c s , economics,  science, 
philosophy,  art,  literature  and  culture. 

Where  I part  company  with  Kaufman  is  in  my 
understanding  of  the  ongoing  role  of  tradition  in 
theological  work.  Kaufman's  "constructionist  view  of 
the  theological  task"  is  too  individual  and 
autonomous,  freed  from  the  restraints  of  the 
revelatory  tradition  as  passed  on  to  us.  This 
becomes  especially  evident  in  Kaufman's  recent 
presidential  address  to  the  American  Academy  of 
Religion,  "Nuclear  Eschatology  and  the  Study  of 
Religion,"  in  which  Kaufman  in  effect  concludes  that 
the  Christian  faith  as  passed  on  to  us  has  little  or 
no  relevance  for  "the  utterly  new  historical  situation 
into  which  the  possibility  of  all-out  nuclear  warfare 
has  brought  humanity."  He  makes  his  point 
unmistakably  clear: 

Instead  of  assuming  that  we  already  know  from 
revelation  or  authoritative  tradition  the 
correct  values  and  standards  — the 
faith-orientation — in  terms  of  which  life  is 
to  be  understood,  and  decisions  and  actions 
formulated,  we  must  recognize  and  acknowledge 
that  humankind  has  moved  into  a historical 
situation  unanticipated  by  biblical  writers 
and  subsequent  theological  commentators 
alike,  a situation  of  much  greater  human 
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knowledge,  power  and  responsibility  than  our 
religious  traditions  had  ever  imagined 
possible.  In  consequence,  instead  of 
understanding  ourselves  largely  as  hangers-on 
of  these  traditions,  as  having  a task  simply 
of  interpretation,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  most  radical  kind  of 
deconstruction  and  reconstruction  of  the 
traditions  we  have  inherited,  including 
especially  their  most  central  and  precious 
symbols , God  and  Jesus  Christ  and 
Torah. 

While  I agree  with  Kaufman  that  the  technical  and 
theoretical  possibility  of  total  self-annihilation, 
that  "that  f a c t -wh  i ch  - i s - not-ye  t-a-rea  li  ty  , " as  he 
puts  it,  exists,  that  this  fact  is  the  most  crucial 
moral  issue  facing  human  civilization  since  its 
inception,  that  the  situation  is  a radically  and 
qualitatively  novel  one  in  human  history,  and  that 
this  new  situation  places  an  inescapable  burden  upon 
our  shoulders  to  prevent  this  fact  from  becoming  a 
reality,  I do  not  share  with  Kaufman  his  conclusion; 
namely,  that  traditional  classical  symbols  of  the 
Christian  tradition  as  passed  on  to  us,  like  the 
"sovereignty  of  God"  over  the  cosmos  and  human  history 
no  longer  have  "disclosive"  and  "revelatory"  relevance 
for  us  today.  This  "pessimistic"  conclusion  could 
only  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  a radical 
historicism.  In  his  conclusion,  Kaufman  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  position  he  has  held  all  along, 
first  expressed  philosophically  in  his  Relativism, 
Knowledge  and  Faith  and  more  recently  articulated 
theologically  in  his  ggstematic  Theology:  A 
Historicist  Perspective.  My  own  stance  is  that 
only  the  recovery  of  a more  classical  view  of 
transcendence  and  the  "sovereignty  of  God"  gives  us 
any  hope  for  averting  the  nuclear  and  environmental 
ca t a s t r ophi e s which  loom  ahead  of  us.  Only  some 
notion  of  radical  transcendence  can  give  us  grounds 
for  meaning  even  in  the  face  of  a pote^ial  or  actual 
end  of  human  history  as  we  know  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  precisely  the  loss  of  a sense  of 
accountability  to  such  a transcendent  reality  through 
a modern  obsession  with  unlimited  freedom,  autonomy 
and  historicism  that  has  brought  us  to  the  abyss  of 
the  imminent  end  of  life  on  this  planet.  In  that 
sense,  I would  say  that  Kaufman's  call  for  a radical 
deconstruction  and  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of 
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historicism  is  simply  compounding  the  problem  which  he 
wants  to  solve  and  a hardening  of  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  already  heading. 

I find  myself  in  much  closer  agreement  here  with 
David  Tracy.  While  Tracy  sees  the  agenda  of  modern 
theology  in  much  the  same  way  as  does  Kaufman,  he  like 
Bernard  Lonergan,  has  a much  greater  appreciation  for 
the  mediating  role  of  the  church  and  the  tradition,  as 
well  as  tjtje  revelatory  and  disclosive  nature  of  the 
"classic."  "'Truth'  in  sy sterna  tics , " Tracy  says, 
ordinarily  functions  in  some  form  of 
'disclosure'  model  implied  in  all  good 
interpretation.  With  that  working  model  for 
the  universality  of  the  hermeneutical  task  as 
the  task  of  all  disciplined  reflection,  a 
fidelity  to  and  involvement  in  a classical 
religious  tradition  ("faith"  or  "belief  in") 
can  function  as  an  appropriate  theological 
stance . 

It  follows  that  the  primary  reference  group  of  the 
systematic  theologian  will  be  the  church  as  the 
primary  mediator  of  the  tradition.  "It  does  not 
follow,"  he  continues, 

that  this  will  render  systematic  work  private 
for  either  society  or  academy  — provided  the 
case  for  the  authentic  publicness  of  the  real 
disclosure  truth  that  is  always  present  in 
every  cultural  classic,  and  some  disclosure 
of  the  reality  of  God  present^n  every 
theological  classic,  is  recognized. 

Although  Tracy  and  Kaufman  agree  on  the  publicness  of 
theo logy -- tha t is,  theologians  must  argue  their 
position  on  the  basis  of  criteria  available  to  the 
pub  1 i c -- Tra  cy  has  a much  greater  recognition  of  the 
"disclosure"  and  "revelatory"  nature  of  tradition  and 
traditional  classics  than  does  Kaufman.  Tracy  himself 
realizes  this  difference  between  himself  and  Kaufman: 
The  failure  even  to  consider  this 
op t i on-- ind e e d to  assume,  not  argue,  that 
c h u r c h - t r a d i t i o n s are  by  definition 
pa  r t i cularist  — seriously  mars  the  argument  of 
Gordon  .Kaufman  ' s An  Essay  on  Theological 
Method. 

Tracy  sees  the  systematic  theologian's  task  as 
primarily  hermeneutical: 

The  systematic  theologian's  major  task  is  the 
reinterpretation  of  the  tradition  for  the 
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present  situation.  All  serious 
interpretation  of  the  tradition  fc^  the 
situation  is  called  systematic  theology. 

But  Tracy  is  much  readier  than  is  Kaufman  to 
accept  the  "truth  disclosure"  possibility  of  the 
classics  of  tradition — texts,  events,  images,  persons, 
rituals  and  symbols — for  the  present  situation.  His 
definition  of  the  classic  bears  this  out: 

My  thesis  is  that  what  we  mean  in  naming 
certain  texts,  events,  images,  rituals, 
symbols  and  persons  'classics'  is  that  here 
we  recognize  nothing  less  than  the  disclosure 
of  a reality  we  cannot  but  name  truth.  With 
Whitehead,  here  we  find  something  valuable, 
something  'important;  ' some  disclosure  of 
reality  in  a moment  that  must  be  called  one 
of  'recognition'  which  surprises,  provokes, 
challenges,  shocks  and  eventually  transforms 
us;  an  experience  that  upsets  conventional 
opinions  and  expands  the  sense  of  the 
possible;  indeed  a realized  experience  of 
that  w^JL  c h is  essential,  that  which 
endures . 

For  the  Christian,  the  religious  classic  event  is 
"the  spirit  of  the  j^sen  Lord  who  is  the  crucified 
Jesus  of  Nazareth."  The  achievement  of  David 

Tracy  is  that  beside  giving  us  a virtual  encyclopedia 
of  information  about  the  diverse  trends  in  modern 
theology,  he  is  able,  from  within  his  particular 
Catholic  vantage  point,  to  make  a credible  case  for  a 
commitment  to  a Christian  theology  within  the  context 
of  modern  cultural  pluralism  without  each  religious 
tradition  either  "dissolving  into  some  lowest  common 
denominator"  on  the  one  side,  or  "accepting  a 
marginalized  existence  as  yge  interesting  but  purely 
private  option"  on  the  other. 

My  basic  point  in  all  of  this  is  that  the  task  of 
systematic  theology  is,  in  my  view,  not  a radical 
deconstruction  and  reconstruction  in  Kaufman's  terms, 
but  a critical  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  faith  as  disclosed  or 
revealed  to  us  in  the  biblical  tradition  and  as 
handed  on  to  us,  and  the  critical  illumination  of 
all  of  reality  and  human  experience  in  the  light  of 
that  tradition,  including  the  nuclear  threat  and  our 
responsibility  in  the  face  of  it.  How  one  interprets 
the  classical  biblical  and  doctrinal  tradition  will  of 
course  be  determined  to  a great  extent  by  how  one 
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perceives  the  modern  situation.  If  one  is  generally 
optimistic  about  the  modern  project,  with  its 
Enlightenment  assumptions  of  autonomous  reason  and  the 
unlimited  freedom  to  shape  and  master  human  and 
non-human  nature  through  scientific  and  technological 
means,  if  one  is  basically  committed  to  the 
ineluctable  drive  forward  toward  some  future  telos 
which  stands  in  continuity  with  the  present,  then  the 
classical  tradition  will  be  interpreted  and 
reinterpreted  in  such  a way  as  to  give  credence  and 
legitimacy  to  this  drive  into  the  future. 

If  one  is  less  enthusiastic  about  the  assumptions 
of  technical  reason  and  freedom  that  undergird  the 
modern  historicist  project  (as  I am),  then  it  seems  to 
me  one  will  interpret  and  appropriate  the  classical 
traditions  of  Jerusalem  and  Athens  differently.  I 
view  the  central  crisis  of  the  modern  age  to  be  the 
loss  of  accountability  to  a transcendent  reality. 
This  fact  must  shape  our  diagnosis  of  the  present 
situation  and  our  theological  interpretation  and 
appropriation  of  the  Christian  tradition  even  as 
Mennonites.  The  Anabaptist-Mennonite  emphasis  on  an 
ethic  of  nonresistant  love  formulated  simply  in  terms 
of  an  historicist  view  of  time  and  reality  is  just  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  It  must  be 
rooted  in  an  affirmation  of  Jesus  as  somehow 
transc  endentally  and  metaphysically  grounded — the  way 
classical  trinitarian  and  christological  formulations 
attempted  to  do — so  that  our  faithfulness  to  the 
normativity  of  Jesus  is  not  one  of  pragmatism  or  a 
legitimizing  of  the  modern  project  but  one  of 
obedience  to  Jesus  as  the  Cosmic  Lord,  because  what 
he  is,  does  and  teaches  is  eternally  true  or 
intrinsically  right.  Once  this  kind  of  metaphysical 
and  transcendent  normativity  is  asserted  of  Jesus, 
then  we  once  more  enter  a classicist  orientation  that 
needs  somehow  to  be  thought  again  in  the  midst  of  the 
current  crisis. 

I have  in  this  first  part  of  the  essay  defended 
the  necessary  desire  on  the  part  of  the  systematic 
theologian  for  comprehensiveness.  This  necessary  and 
legitimate  desire  of  the  systematic  theologian  for 
comprehensiveness,  however,  presents  those  in  the  Free 
Church  tradition,  particularly  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  tradition,  with  a serious  problem.  Those  of 
us  in  the  so-called  "sectarian"  tradition  of  the 
Christian  church  are  opposed  almost  by  definition  to 
universalism  and  comprehensiveness  in  favour  of 
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smallness,  nonconformity,  separation,  a theology  of 
the  critical  remnant  or  "pilgrim  church,"  a theology 
of  the  faithful  "messianic  community."  Ernst 
Troeltsch  is  still  basically  right,  despite  his  rather 
reductionist  contrast  of  the  church-sect  type,  when  he 
wri tes  : 

The  Church  is  that  type  of  organization  which 
is  overwhelmingly  conservative  [’liberal1  if 
one  thinks  of  its  much  greater  toleration  of 
diversity  within  itself  than  the  sect-type], 
which  to  a certain  extent  accepts  the  secular 
order,  and  dominates  the  masses;  in 
principle,  therefore,  it  is  universal,  i.e. 
it  desires  to  cover  the  whole  life  of 
humanity.  The  sects,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
comparatively  small  groups;  they  aspire  after 
personal  inward  perfection,  and  they  aim  at  a 
direct  personal  fellowship  between  the 
members  of  each  group.  From  the  very 
beginning,  therefore,  they  are  forced  to 
organize  themselves  in  small  groups,  and  to 
renounce  the  idea  of  dominating  the  world. 
Their  attitude  towards  the  world,  the  State, 
the  Society  may  be  indifferent,  tolerant,  or 
hostile,  since  they  have  no  desire  to  control 
and  to  avoid  them;  their  aim  is  usually  to 
replace  the^  social  institutions  by  their 
own  society." 

Sectarian  theology  is  non-comprehensive  by  its 
very  nature.  The  burden,  therefore,  for  those  who 
are  convinced  that  some  kind  of  comprehensive 
Mennonite  systematic  theology,  which  remains 
essentially  faithful  to  Radical  Protestantism,  is 
necessary  is  to  find  a way  of  solving  this  seeming 
contradiction  or  dilemma. 

ONE  POSSIBLE  SOLUTION: 

THE  PROPHETIC -ESCHATOLOGICAL  MODEL 

One  way  of  solving  the  dilemma  is  suggested  by 
Troeltsch  himself;  namely,  comprehensiveness  viewed 
escha tologica 1 ly : 

In  so  far  as  the  sect-type  maintains 
Christian  universalism  at  all,  like  the 
Gospel,  the  only  form  it  knows  is  that  of 
eschatology;  this  is  the  reason  why  it  always 
finally  revives  the  eschatology  of  the  Bible. 
That  also  naturally  explains  the  greater 
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tendency  of  the  sect  towards  'ascetic*  life 
and  thought,  even  though  the  original  ideal 
of  the  New  Testament  had  not  pointed  in  that 
direction.  The  final  activity  of  the  group 
and  of  the  individual  consists  precisely  in 
the  practical  austerity  of  a purely  religious 
attitude  towards  lif^which  is  not  affected 
by  cultural  influences. 

One  possible  basis  upon  which  a Mennonite  theologian, 
therefore,  could  consistently  develop  a comprehensive 
systematic  theology  and  still  remain  faithful  to  his 
or  her  sectarian  tradition  would,  according  to  this 
view,  be  on  the  basis  of  an  eschatological  vision. 
The  key -category  or  organizing  principle  of  Christian 
faith,  would  be  eschatology.  The  vantage  point  from 
which  all  the  traditional  loci  of  theology  (God, 
Creation,  Reconciliation,  Redemption)  would  be 
understood  would  be  the  eschatological  future,  the 
"universal  ideal,"  the  "^jngdom  of  God  as  the  real 
universal  end  of  all  things." 

Such  a systematic  theology  would  ironically  find 
itself  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  major 
contemporary  theological  movement  s — or  thopraxis 
theologies  such  as  theology  of  hope,  political 
theology,  and  liberation  theology.  These  would  be  its 
ecumenical  conversation  partners.  The  strength  of 
such  an  eschatological  vantage  point  for  a 
self-conscious  Anaba  p t i s t -Mennonite  theology  would 
allegedly  be  that  imbedded  in  the  very  systematic 
theology  itself  would  be  the  possibility  for  critique, 
for  standing  prophetically  over-against  the 
negativities  of  modern  culture.  In  this  it  would 
supposedly  be  in  line  with  the  great  Jewish  prophetic 
tradition  and  to  some  extent  with  the  apocalyptic 
traditions  throughout  western  history.  It  could 
appropriate  for  itself  some  of  the  best  in  Marxist  and 
neo-Marxist  analyses  of  history  and  critique  of 
ideology  without  collapsing  into  crass  or  metaphysical 
materialism.  It  could,  for  instance,  benefit  greatly 
from  the  insiglj^s  of  the  Critical  Theory  of  the 
Frankfurt  School. 

The  Anabap tist-Mennonite  tradition  would  seem  to 
me  to  have  a natural  predisposition  to  develop  a 
systematic  theology  oriented  toward  the  victimized, 
marginalized,  oppressed  and  exploited  elements  in  any 
given  society  in  a way  which  the  church-type  would 
find  it  difficult  to  do.  To  some  extent  therefore  it 
could  be  said  by  Anabaptist-Mennoni te  theologians  that 
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recent  political  and  liberation  theologians  are  just 
now  discovering  what  Anabaptists  have  consciously  or 
unconsciously  known  all  along:  that  the  Christian 

church  is  a critical  and  voluntary  community  of 
believers,  a messianic  community  for  whom  theory  and 
practice  are  intrinsically  connected.  One  option  for 
a Mennonite  systematic  theology  could  quite 
justifiably,  therefore,  be  a whole  theology  written 
from  a prophetic-eschatological  perspective  in  which 
the  anticipated  and  promised  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
ordering  principle;  individual  and  social  ethics  based 
on  a chris tology  of  nonviolent  self-giving  love  would 
be  the  kind  of  hermeneutical  key  that  justification  by 
grace  through  faith  is  for  the  Lutherans. 

There  are  some  serious  problems,  however,  with 
this  prophetic-eschatological  model  as  perceived  and 
proposed  by  much  modern  theology.  Aside  from  the 
danger  of  reducing  Christian  faith  and  life  to 
individual  and  social  ethics  and  activism,  which  is 
inherent  in  such  a model^there  is  a more  serious 
danger  in  this  approach.  It  has  to  do  with  the 

radical  historicist  context  in  which  all  modern 
thinking  about  eschatology  takes  place,  bringing  with 
it  the  rejection  of  what  I call  the  Classical 
worldview  with  its  ontological  and  metaphysical 
assumptions  about  reality.  To  think  eschatologically 
and  apocalyptically  from  within  the  Classical 
framework  is  something  dramatically  different  from 
thinking  eschatologically  and  apocalyptically  in  the 
modern  po s t - en 1 i gh t e nmen t context.  In  the  former 
(the  Classical)  there  is  the  possibility  of  a breaking 
into  human  history  of  a transcendent  non-hi s torica  1 
reality--a  reality  which  is  itself  not  defined 
essentially  in  terms  of  history.  To  put  it 
differently,  in  the  Classical  model  not  all  of  reality 
is  thought  of  in  terms  of  "time  as  history,"  the 
chronological  movement  from  past  to  present  to  future. 
In  the  latter  (the  modern  historicist  model) 
reality  is  seen  almost  exclusively  in  linear  terms  and 
the  eschaton  is  viewed  primarily  as  the  future 
culmination  or  fulfillment  of  the  past  and  the 
present.  One  participates  in  that  eschatological 
future,  consequently,  only  in  terms  of  hope  and 
anticipation  of  that  fulfilled  future,  the  "already" 
of  the  "not  yet,"  a rather  shallow  comfort  for  the 
suffering  and  dying  and  disenfranchized  at  any  given 
moment.  The  former  (the  Classical)  view  does  not 
negate  the  importance  of  time  as  history,  the  movement 
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of  past  to  present  to  future,  but  puts  historical 
reality  in  the  context  of  a much  larger  ontological, 
metaphysical  and  cosmic  framework.  Human  freedom  and 
action  within  history  is  not  considered  autonomous  and 
unlimited  in  what  it  can  do  and  achieve — it  is  not  on 
its  own--but  is  perceived  as  restrained  by  and  held 
accountable  to  that  larger  theological,  ontological 
and  metaphysical  ground.  Ethics  and  human 
responsibility  in  this  framework  are  not  based 
exclusively  on  freedom  but  have  a theological, 
metaphysical  and  ontological  ground.  Here  reality  is 
perceived  in  larger  than  purely  historical  terms. 
Here  myth,  ritual,  cult,  liturgy,  art  and  sacrament 
are  important^raeans  of  experiencing  "timelessness" 
within  history. 

This  emphasis  on  the  non-historicist  dimensions 
of  the  religious  experience  runs  counter  to  much  not 
only  in  the  Free  Church  tradition  but  also  to  major 
currents  in  modern  theology  and  philosophy,  with  their 
anti-doctrinal,  anti-creedal  and  anti-sacramental 
tendencies.  I do  not  share  the  conviction  of  some 
that  the  Heb  ra  i c -Christian  view  as  expressed  in  the 
Biblical  tradition  stands  sharply  over-against  the 
more  on t o 1 og i ca 1 -me t a phy s i ca 1 view  of  the  Greek 
philosophical  tradition  and  that  one  must  reject  the 
latter  and  align  oneself  unequivocally  with  the  former 
in  order  to  be  faithful  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 
On  the  contrary,  I share  the  conviction  of  those,  like 
the  Catholic  theologian  Bernard  Lonergan,  who  believe 
that  the  synthesis  of  these  two  worlds  in  the  first 
few  centuries  of  church  history  was  ^positive  and 
possibly  a "necessary"  development.  I think  it 
could  quite  convincingly  be  argued,  in  fact,  that  the 
classical  Judeo-Chri  stian  worldview  (Jerusalem)  and 
the  classical  Hellenistic  worldview  (Athens)  have  much 
more  in  common  with  each  other  than  either  of  them 
have  with  the  modern  historicist  worldview.  What  they 
had  in  common  was  the  notion  that  human  history  is  not 
the  only  or  even  primary  level  of  reality  but  that 
human  history  is  significant  only  in  the  context  of  an 
eternal  plan  or  order:  for  the  Jews  represented  by  a 

more  personal  and  sovereign  creator  God  who  had  a 
purpose  for,  acted  upon  and  within  human  history  but 
remained  uncontingent,  for  the  Greeks  signified  by  a 
less  personal  cosmic  and  eternal  ideal,  an  order  of 
truth  and  justice. 

I expressed  some  of  these  same  themes  somewhat 
differently  in  a recent  essay  entitled  "The  Nature  and 
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Possibility  of  a Mennonite  Theology,"  through  the 
heuristic  device  of  entering  into  conversation  with 
four  Mennonite  thinkers,  Harold  S.  Bender,  Robert 
Friedmann,  John  H.  Yoder  and  Gordon  Kaufman.  My 
particular  interest  in  that  essay  was  the  relationship 
of  Anabap  t ist-Mennonite  theology  to  modernity  and  the 
basic  assumptions  of  the  modern  age — especi^Jly  the 
assumptions  of  "Freedom"  and  "His  torici  sm.  " I am 

not  interested  in  reviving  the  old  modernist  debates 
nor  am  I concerned  with  the  "slippery  slope  to 
modernism"  but  I am  interested  in  trying  seriously  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Enlightenment  and  the 
pos  t -Enlightenment  world  and  its  presuppositions,  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  all  been  shaped  by  those 
presuppositions,  and  whether  the  crises  we  are  facing 
in  the  modern  world  (particularly  the  environmental 
and  nuclear  crisis)  are  not  in  some  sense  linked 
intrinsically  to  those  assumptions.  At  no  point  in 
that  essay  do  I suggest  nor  do  I want  to  suggest  now 
that  the  emancipatory  insights  of  the  Enlightenment, 
the  importance  of  scientific  reason  and  a scholarly 
commitment  to  free  inquiry  and  a critical  study  of  the 
Christian  tradition  as  passed  on  to  us  should  be 
forfeited.  But  what  I am  suggesting  is  that  we  need 
to  take  a serious  and  critical  look  at  some  of  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  predominant  assumptions  of  the 
western  po  s t - En  1 i gh  t enment  world  and  not  reject  the 
Classical  model  too  quickly. 

I was  pleased  when  Howard  Loewen,  in  his  response 
to  the  above  essay,  refers  to  ray  "classicist 
orientation."  If  labeled  at  all,  I would  prefer  the 
label  "Neo-Classicist,"  since  what  I am  interested  in 
is  no  t a simple  return  to  some  past  age  but  in  looking 
at  new  alternatives  to  the  predominantly  historicist 
models  of  the  present.  Is  it  not  possible,  for 
instance,  "to  think  in  a new  way"  the  radical 
transcendence  of  God  which  both  is  faithful  to  the 
classical  Christian  and  doctrinal  tradition  as  passed 
on  to  us  and  takes  history  and  historical 
responsibility  seriously?  For  must  not  historical 
action — to  be  truly  responsible — have  some  ontological 
and  dogmatic  basis?  Is  the  biblical  confession  that 
"Jesus  is  Lord"  itself  not  implicitly  a metaphysical 
and  ontological  statement  of  some  kind?  If  this  is 
the  case,  then  it  seems  that  the  door  is  open  once 
more  to  taking  seriously  the  philosophical  and 
theological  debates  leading  up  to  and  including  the 
Trinitarian  and  Chr  i s t o 1 o gica  1 formulations  of  the 
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first  few  centuries,  for  here  metaphysical  and 
theo  logi  ca  1 -bi  b li  ca  1 language  were  combined  in  the 
confrontation  between  Christianity  and  pagan  culture. 
Here  we  have  an  ’'horizon"  and  a "worldview"  which  is 
not  hopelessly  out  of  date — this  could  be  maintained 
only  within  a radically  historicist  perspective  in 
which  a past  age  is  seen  to  have  nothing  significant 
to  teach  us  other  than  showing  us  how  we  got  from 
there  to  here--but  one  in  which  battles  were  fought 
and  concepts  formulated  which  offer  alternative  models 
to  our  present  ones  in  our  very  similar  battle  with  a 
"pagan"  culture. 

The  consequence  of  thinking  via  this 
prophetic-eschatological  model  within  the  modern 
historicist  context  is  that  it  does  not  adequately 
illumine  the  entire  realm  of  human  experience, 
especially  not  what  I would  call  the 
pr  i e s t ly  - sacramental  dimension  of  life,  or  what  David 
Tracy  refers  to  as  the  "manifestation"  or  "disclosure" 
dimension  of  religious  experience.  This  means  that 
the  eschatological  model  can  by  itself  never  be 
completely  comprehensive.  It  does  not  have  the  power 
to  illumine  the  "my  s t i ca  1 -pr  i e s t ly -metaphysical- 
aesthetic"  aspects  of  life,  to  use  Tracy's  terms. 
Tracy  clearly  believes,  as  I do,  that  the 
"prophetic-ethical"  and  "my stical-aesthetical"  both 
together  constitute  human  religious  experience:  "That 

any  religion  is  really  only  mystical -metaphysical  or 
only  e t hi  ca  1 -po  litical  seems  an  illusion  produced  by 
some  partial  vision  o^gthe  complexity  of  the  whole," 
he  rightly  observes.  Tracy  prefers  to  use  the 

terms  "manifestation"  and  "proclamation"  to  express 
this  same  polarity.  Manifestation  is 
"wo  r 1 d - a f f i r mi  " and  proclamation  is 
"world-shattering . " Both  belong  dialectically 
together:  "Manifestation  is  always  the  enveloping 

presupposition  of  the  emergence  and,  at  the  limit,  the 
eruption  of  ^h  e defamiliarizing  word  of 
proclamation."  Manifestation  gives  us  a sense  of 
sacramental  participation  in  the  whole.  Proclamation 
is  rooted  in  the  sense  of  alienation  from  the  whole 
and  is  committed  to  the  eschatological  transformation 
of  reality.  In  a most  important  passage,  Tracy 
explains  his  stance  rather  persuasively: 

Where  the  kerygmatic  power  of  the  word  in 
sacrament  is  lost,  the  distinctively 
Christian  paradigmatic  power  of  proclamation 
is  soon  spent  and  sacrament  becomes  magic, 
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aesthetics  or  even  mechanics.  Yet  the 
opposite  danger  is  equally  debilitating  to 
Christianity.  If  the  cosmic  and  symbolic 
reality  is  disallowed,  if  the  paradigmatic 
power  of  real  manifestation  is  allowed  to 
slip  away  quietly  under  the  defami liarized 
blows  of  the  paradigmatic  power  of  the 
proclaimed  word,  then  the  deepest  needs  of 
our  hearts  and  imagination  are  themselves 
discarded  and  Christianity  eventually 
retreats  into  a righteous  rigorism  of  duty 
and  obligation.  We  are  in  nature.  We  are 
embodied.  However  ethical  our  consciences, 
however  committed  to  time  and  history  our 
spirits,  we  rob  ourselves  and  history  of 
their  roots  when  we  dare  to  st^jip  away  the 
power  of  religious  manifestation. 

This  latter  danger  is  precisely  the  danger  of  the 
radical  modern  historicist  vision  and  project,  and  I 
would  say  is  also  the  danger  of  the  non-sacramental 
and  p r o p h e t i c - e t h i ca  1 tradition  of  which  we 
Anabaptist-Mennonites  ^re  perhaps  the  leading 
historical  representatives. 

IN  CONVERSATION  WITH  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TRADITIONS 

My  tentative  proposal,  in  light  of  the  above,  is, 
therefore,  that  in  trying  to  develop  a self-conscious 
Mennonite  systematic  theology,  which  is  both 
comprehensive  and  faithful  to  the  critical-prophetic 
tradition  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Reformation,  one 
could  take  as  the  key-category  or  organizing  principle 
eschatology  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  an  eschatology 
and  a view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  freed  at  least  partly 
from  the  prevailing  historicist  perspective  of  modern 
theology;  an  eschatological  perspective  which  is 
rethought  more  in  classical  terms  and  one  in  which 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a radical  breaking  in  of 
transcendent  reality  not  only  socially  and  corporately 
but  also  for  the  indiv^ual  in  the  face  of  aloneness, 
suffering  and  death.  In  such  a theology  there 

would  also  be  a greater  appreciation  for  that 
dimension  of  life  and  religious  experience  which  I 
call  sacramental,  or  which  Tracy  calls 
"ma  ni  f e s t a t i on  "-- na  me  ly  , the  gracious  and  "world 
affirming"  aspects  of  experience. 

In  an  Ana  ba  p t i s t -Mennonite  systematic  theology 
the  prophetic-eschatological  emphasis  would  be  the 
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primary  one  and  as  such  the  primary  conversation 
partners  might  legitimately  be  the  so-called 
theological  and  political  left  — the  orthopraxis 
theologians  of  hope,  politics  and  liberation;  namely, 
those  modern  theologians  which  have  been  largely 
influenced  by  a Marxist  or  Neo-Marxist  analysis  of 
society  and  the  critique  of  ideology.  While 
recognizing  that  no  theology  can  ever  be  apolitical  or 
politically  neutral,  and  every  Theology  has  an  ethical 
obligation  to  speak  for  the  oppressed,  such  a theology 
would  never  identify  itsel^per  se  with  a particular 
political  party  or  option.  Such  a theology  would, 
also,  in  its  search  for  comprehensiveness,  enter  into 
a secondary  conversation  with  the  great  sacramental 
traditions  represented  by  the  Catholics  and  Anglicans 
in  the  West  and  the  Orthodox  in  the  East.  Mennonites 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  building  ipso 
facto  a common  front  together  with  one  side  of  the 
Christian  Church  over  against  the  other  side.  They 
can  no  longer  restrict  themselves  to  a conversation 
with  the  so-called  Free  Church  or  Believer's  Church 
tradition  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  religious 
insights  of  the  Catholics,  Anglicans  and  the  Orthodox. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Anglican  theologian 
Stephen  W.  Sykes,  in  his  recent  book  The  Integrity  of 
Anglicanism,  urges  Anglicans  to  develop  a self 
conscious  "systematic  theology"  similar  in  many  ways 
to  what  I have  been  proposing  here.  He  uses 
"systematic  theology"  and  "doctrinal  theology" 
interchangeably  and  argues  that  such  a discipline 
would  "contribute  to  a deeper  self-unders tand^g  and 
to  a more  rigorous  self-criticism."  By 

"systematic  theology,"  Sykes  means  "that  constructive 
discipline  which  presents  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  faith  with  a claim  on  the  minds  of  men." 
While  it  is  "only  part  of  the  Christian's  offering  of 
himself  to  God,"  it  still  is  a necessary  "intellectual 
discipline"  which  ought  not  to  be  avoided  if  the 
Anglican  communion  is  to  overcome  its  reputation  of 
being  "tolerantly  receptive  to  every  passing 
opinion."  Sykes  asks  some  pointed  questions  of 
the  Anglican  communion — questions  which  I suggest  are 
the  very  questions  we  must  ask  ourselves  as  a 
Mennonite  communion: 

Is  there  an  Anglican  theology,  a proposal 
which  many  have  denied?  Is  there  an  Anglican 
method  in  theology,  which  some  have  affirmed 
while  denying  that  there  is  an  Anglican 
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theology?  And  what  in  any  case  is  the 
present  state  of  Anglican  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  and  why  is  there  so 
little  deliberate  estivation  of  doctrinal  or 
systematic  theology? 

Sykes  admits  that  the  traditional  strength  of  the 
Anglican  Church  has  been  its  la ti tudinariani sm,  its 
comprehensiveness,  and  the  theory  of  complementarity 
where  tractarians,  liberals  and  evangelicals  could 
belong  to  the  same  communion  bonded  together  through  a 
common  liturgy  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  he 
argues  that  this  very  comprehensiveness  and 
complementarity  must  be  justified  systematically, 
theologically  and  doctrinally. 

Sykes  is  not  calling  for  a return  to  what  once 
was,  nor  for  a "doctrinaire  rigidity"  and 
"intransigent  dogmatism,"  but  for  a rational  and 
coherent  approach  to  the  theological  basis  of 
Anglicanism  and  to  a confessional  commitment,  a 
commitment  which  has  been  progressively  shed  first 
through  controversy  between  tractarianism,  liberalism 
and  evangelicalism  and  subsequently  more  decisively 
through  biblical  and  historical  criticism.  Only 
by  means  of  such  a confessional  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  says  Sykes,  can 
Anglicanism  recover  its  integrity  and  the  possibility 
of  self-criticism,  a criticism  which  is  essential  for 
the  health  of  the  church.  Self-criticism  is  truly 
possible  only  from  within  such  a confessional  and 
doctrinal  commitment.  In  Sykes'  view,  a church  must 
be  continually  open  to  reform  since  "no  church  is 
immune  from  the  insidious  processions  of  adaptation  to 
an  environment."  Further, 

if  the  Christian  church  proposes  faithfully 
to  preach  the  gospel,  it  has  no  alternative 
but  to  launch  out  into  the  ambiguities  of 
interaction  with  its  environment,  an 
interaction  in  which  it  must  keep  itself  open 
to  c^jticism,  and  be  ready  to  change  its 
way  s . 

Sykes'  suggestion  that  there  be  not  one 
universally  accepted  rigid  Anglican  theological  system 
but  rather  a plurality  of  Anglican  systematic 
theologies  is  particularly  appropriate  for  us  as 
Mennonites.  "There  ought , " he  says, 

to  be  Anglican  systematic  theologies,  that 
is,  theologies  of  high  standards  of  internal 
consistency  written  by  Anglicans  of 
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conviction.  No  one  will  expect  such 
theologies  to  be  awarded  the  accolade  of 
being  the  Anglican  systematics,  any  more 
than  the  work  of  Karl  Rahner  or  of  Karl  Barth 
is  spoken  of  as  the  Ca|:ljiolic  systematics  or 
the  Reformed  systematics. 

This  does  not  mean,  in  Sykes'  view,  that  there  are  not 
some  commonly  held  and  generally  shared  theological 
values  in  Anglicanism  which  give  it  an  integrity  and 
distinguish  it  from  other  theological  traditions. 
These  include  an  emphasis  on  the  centrality  of  the 
incarnation,  a common  liturgy  and  canon  law,  and 
particularly  the  espousal  of  "dispersed  authority,"  in 
which  it  is  and  "should  be  maintained  in  principle 
that  the  means  of  judging  matters  concerning  the  faith 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people  of  Goc^,J>y  reason 
of  their  access  to  the  scripture...."  These 
shared  theological  beliefs  would  implicitly  find  their 
way  into  the  various  systematic  theologies  within 
Anglicanism  and  would  provide  a common  theological, 
doctrinal  and  confessional  basis  between  them. 

I find  myself  in  basic  agreement  with  much  of 
what  Sykes  says  in  his  book.  I think  much  of  what 
Sykes  says  about  Anglicanism  applies  equally  well  to 
Mennonites  in  the  present  situation — the  need  for  a 
coherent  and  cogently  argued  systematic  and  doctrinal 
theology  as  an  intellectual  discipline,  the  need  for  a 
clearer  and  stronger  confessional  commitment  to  give 
us  a rock  upon  which  to  stand  as  we  enter  into 
ecumenical  conversation  and  on  the  basis  of  which  we 
can  become  more  s e 1 f - cr i t i ca 1 , and  maintain  an 
internal  integrity  and  consistency  in  the  face  of  some 
of  the  insidious  assumptions  of  the  modern  age.  In 
another  essay,  I have  gone  into  a much  more 
substantive  analysis  of  Sykes'  proposal  for  Anglican 
theology  and  pointed  out  ray  fundamental  agreement 

with  his  call  for  a recovery  and  renewal  of 
clear  thinking,  traditional,  if  you  like, 
systematic  theology  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  for  oneself  What  one  believes  to 
be  true,  of  articulating  for  oneself 
criteria  with  which  to  distinguish  between 
the  negative  and  positive  elements  of  modern 
culture  and  check  'institutional  drift,'  of 
establishing  some  kind  of  standpoint  from 
which  rational  discussion,  self-cri £^ci sm  and 
ecumenical  conversation  is  possible. 
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I also  point  out  in  that  essay  some  of  the  problem 
areas  in  Sykes'  proposal,  particularly  his  inadequate 
understanding  of  so-called  modern  "Liberalism,"  his 
not  fully  recognized  indebtedness  to  modern 
Enlightenment  assumptions,  and  his  inability  to 
critique  the  negatives  of  modern  culture  as  strongly 
as  is  necessary.  Here,  in  this  context,  I simply  want 
to  suggest  that  as  Mennonites  seeking  to  formulate  our 
own  systematic  theology,  Sykes'  proposals  deserve  some 
serious  consideration  and  can  give  us  fruitful  ideas. 

One  of  these  fruitful  ideas  is  his  suggestion 
that  there  be  a plurality  of  systematic  theologies 
coherently,  consistently  and  comprehensively  thought 
in  the  service  of  the  particular  church  tradition  of 
which  we  are  a part  as  well  as  the  universal  church  of 
which  we  are  also  a part.  Because  of  the 
heterogeneous  and  polygenetic  nature  of  sixteenth 
century  Anabaptism  and  of  450  years  of  Mennonitism, 
and  especially  in  light  of  the  multiplicity  of  ethnic, 
cultural  and  religious  emphases  in  the  contemporary 
Mennonite  church,  it  seems  perfectly  in  order  that  we 
would  encourage  a variety  of  comprehensively-conceived 
Ana  ba  p t i s t -Mennonite  systematic  theologies.  I would 
also  argue,  however,  that  there  are  some  commonly  held 
assumptions  that  bonded  together  sixteenth  century 
Anabaptists  and  that  have  bonded  together  Mennonites 
since  then.  What  these  shared  elements  were  and 
continue  to  be  could  themselves  be  expressed  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  I think  a certain  form  of 
ec  c 1 e s i o logy  , eschatology  and  ethics  would  figure 
strongly.  If,  for  instance,  a distinctive 
ecclesiology  with  a distinctive  view  of  baptism, 
church  order  and  "decision-making  procedure"  were  to 
become  a shared  principle  of  a given  Mennonite 
systematic  theology,  it  would,  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
requirement  of  comprehensiveness,  need  to  view  the 
church  not  only  in  terms  of  the  future-oriented  and 
e s cha  tologica 1 ly-conceived  community  of  faith  but  also 
as  a sacramental  community  of  faith  emphasizing  the 
graciousness  of  the  present  world  and  remembering  the 
importance  of  the  past. 

The  most  distinctive  trait  bonding  together  these 
various  Mennonite  systematic  theologies  might  well  be 
the  normative  claim  of  Jesus'  ethic  of  nonviolent  love 
and  th^  "dangerous  memory  of  the  historical 
Jesus."  That  this  become  a shared  commitment  in 
all  such  Mennonite  theologies  I would  welcome.  That 
this  become  the  organizing  principle  upon  which  a 
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definitive  Mennonite  systematic  theology  be  conceived, 
I would  strongly  question  and  even  resist,  for  I'm  not 
at  all  convinced  that  the  moral,  ethical,  social  and 
political  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  although 
intrinsic  to  the  Gospel,  are  in  themselves  an  adequate 
basis  or  starting  point  from  which  to  construct  a 
whole  systematic  theology,  one  which  comprehensively 
illumines  all  levels  of  human  religious  experience.  My 
own  strong  conviction  is  that  the  three-fold 
Credo  — the  Trinitarian  and  Chri s tologica 1 affirmations 
of  the  early  Church — need  to  be  the  basis  of  all  sound 
comprehensive  theological  work,  whether  Mennonite  or 
non-Mennoni  t e . How  classical  Trinitarian  thinking 
remains  faithful  to  the  Biblical  witness  and  how  it 
can  be  theologically  significant  in  the  modern 
po s t -Enlightenment  pluralistic  context  must  remain  the 
topic  of  another  essay.  All  I want  to  suggest  here  is 
that  the  particular  vantage  point  of  Mennonite 
systematic  theology  or  theologies  ought  not  to  be  such 
that  it  replaces  the  Tr i ni t a r i a n- Chr i s t o logica  1 
framework  of  classical  theology  with  some  other 
key -or ga ni zing  principle  but  one  which  builds  upon  it 
and  provides  a particular  reading  of  the  Credo. 
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1.  Owen  C.  Thomas,  Introduction  to  Theology 
(Cambridge:  Greeno,  Hadden  & Co.  Ltd.,  1978),  p.l. 

2.  Ibid. , p.4. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Describing  his  own  "conversion"  to  the 
sociological  method,  Roman  Catholic  theologian  Gregory 
Baum  states  : 

I found  that  the  sociological  tradition 
contains  basic  truth  absent  from 
philosophical  and  theological  thought,  truth 
that  actually  modifies  the  very  meaning  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  I am  thinking  here 
especially  of  the  relationship  between  mind 
and  society.  While  sociologists  may  differ 
in  their  understanding  of  this  relationship, 
all  of  them  in  one  way  or  another  acknowledge 
that  society  (the  institutions  in  which  we 
live)  affects  our  consciousness  (the  way  we 
perceive  reality  and  think  about  it). 
Thought,  in  other  words,  is  socially 
grounded.  (Religion  and  Alienation:  A 
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Theological  Reading  of  Sociology  [Toronto: 

Paulist  Press,  1975],  p.l). 

Baum's  emphasis  on  the  social  rootedness  of  all 
thought,  and  the  indispensability  of  an  awareness  of 
the  "sociology  of  knowledge"  for  all  theological  work, 
provides  an  important  corrective  to  the  rather 
one-sided  alliance  of  theology  and  philosophy  in 
Thomas.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  modern  theology  the 
reductionist  tendency  to  bracket  the  question  of  truth 
and  verifiability  in  favour  of  the  social  function  and 
utility  of  re  1 i gi  on-- th  e breaking  of  all  ties  with 
philosophy  in  the  classical  sense  in  favour  of  a 
social-scientific  orientation.  While  the  sociological 
perspective  reminds  theology  of  the  importance  of  the 
relativity  and  critique  of  all  ideology,  philosophy 
and  literature  remind  theology  of  its  claim  to  truth 
apart  from  any  pragmatic  or  utilitarian  value  or 
function  in  maintaining  the  status  quo  or  motivating 
social  change. 

5.  David  Tracy,  The  Analogical  Imagination: 
Christian  Theology  and  the  Culture  of  Pluralism  (New 
York:  Crossroad,  1981),  p.405. 

6.  Gordon  Kaufman,  Systematic  Theology:  A 
Historicist  Perspective  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1968),  p.  69. 
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8.  Gordon  Kaufman,  "Nuclear  Eschatology  and  the 
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of  Religion,  Ll/1  (March  1983),  pp.  3-14,  quotation  on 
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9.  Ibid. , p. 13 . 

10.  Gordon  Kaufman,  Relativism,  Knowledge  and 

Faith  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

1960);  while  remaining  in  line  with  his  earlier 
position,  Kaufman  is  espousing  an  increasingly  more 
radical  historicism. 

11.  According  to  the  Classical  view,  the  objective 
reality  of  God,  and  the  objective  reality  of  meaning 
and  purpose  at  the  heart  of  creation  is  not  contingent 
upon  the  continuation  of  time  as  history  nor  dependent 
upon  our  perception  of  that  reality. 

12.  What  separates  Tracy  and  Kaufman,  in  spite  of 
their  theological  similarities,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  David  Tracy  is  much  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  classical  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  tradition  than  is  the  Mennonite  Gordon 
Kaufman.  Like  his  mentor,  Bernard  Lonergan,  Tracy  is 
constantly  engaged  not  so  much  in  deconstructing  but 
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in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  classical  and  the 
modern  world. 

This  "bridging"  concern  of  Lonergan's  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  his  The  Way  to  Nicea  (London: 
Darton,  Longman  & Todd,  1976)  and  Method  in  Theology 
(New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1972).  On  the  one  hand, 
Lonergan  rejects  the  notion  that  religion  is  "some 
eternal  and  immutable  Platonic  form"  (Nicea , p.7) 
and  the  Classicist  understanding  of  culture  as 
universally  normative,  in  which  "at  least  de  jure 
there  was  but  one  culture  that  was  both  universal  and 
permanent"  (Me  t hod , p.xi).  Instead  he  espouses  that 
"As  consciousness  develops  so  too  does  religion,  and 
so  it  is  fallacious  to  infer  that  what  is  appropriate 
for  children  and  for  primitives  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  religion,  always  and  everywhere  the  same" 
(Nicea  , p.7)  and  a modern  empirical  view  of  culture 

which  "may  remain  unchanged  for  ages"  but  may  also  "be 
in  process  of  slow  development  or  rapid  dissolution." 
(Me  thod  , p.xi).  On  the  other  hand,  Lonergan  argues 
that  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  developments 
of  the  Classical  period  occurred  precisely  because  of 
the  early  Church's  concern  with  wha  t is  true: 
"Dogma  emerges  from  the  revealed  word  of  God,  carried 
forward  by  the  tradition  of  the  Church;  it  does  so, 
however,  only  to  the  extent  that,  prescinding  from  all 
other  riches  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  one 
concentrates  on  it  precisely  as  true."  (Nicea , 
p.8)  Or  put  in  another  way: 

. . . from  the  beginning  the  word  of  God 
contained  within  it  an  implicit  epistemology 
and  ontology,  but  what  was  there  implicitly 
became  known  explicitly  only  through 
dialectical  process  that  was  spread  over 
time;  and  this  dialectic  process  was  all  the 
more  complex,  as  the  real  roots  of  the 
problem  were  touched  only  indirectly 
(Nicea , p.133). 

In  his  Method,  which  unknown  to  many,  grew  out  of 
his  much  earlier  preoccupation  with  Trinitarian  and 
Christological  questions,  that  which  is  espoused  by 
Lonergan  as  firm,  unchanging,  universally  true,  "the 
rock  on  which  one  can  build,"  is  the  transcendental 
method,  the  "dynamic  structure  of  human  consciousness" 
by  which  we  can  attain  to  knowledge,  "the  subject  in 
his  conscious,  u n o b j e c t i f i e d attentiveness, 
intelligence  , reasonableness  , . . . res  ponsibili  ty  . " 
(Method,  pp. 19-20). 
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While  I have  some  serious  difficulties  with 
Lonergan's  whole  notion  of  the  development  of  human 
consciousness  from  a lower  more  primitive  level  of 
differentiation  to  a higher  differentiated  level,  I 
find  myself  much  closer  to  Lonergan's  and  Tracy's 
concern  for  fidelity  to  the  Classical  tradition  than 
to  Kaufman's  almost  total  rejection  of  the  Classical 
model  of  thinking. 
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22.  For  a comprehensive  overview  of  the  Frankfurt 

School  of  Critical  Theory  and  Social 
Research-represented  by  thinkers  such  as  Max 
Horheimer,  Theodor  Adorno,  Herbert  Marcuse,  Erich 
Fromm,  Franz  Newman,  Leo  Lowenthal  and  Friedrich 
Pollock  — see  Martin  Jay's  The  Dialectical 
Imagination  (Toronto:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 

1973).  These  critical  Neo-Marxist  thinkers  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Jewi sh-Prophetic  tradition  as  well  as 
to  the  Hegelian-Marxist  tradition  in  their  critique  of 
modern  ideology  and  the  negativities  of  modern 
culture,  but  are  also  profoundly  critical  of 
doctrinaire  Marxism  and  the  loss  of  the  "transcendent" 
and  the  "subjective"  in  modern  western  thought  and 
culture.  They  are  keenly  aware  of  the  dialectical 
nature  of  the  Enlightenment,  rejecting  the 
technocratization  and  bureaucratization  of  modern 
culture,  on  the  one  hand,  and  supporting  the 
Enlightenment  notions  of  freedom,  equality  and  justice 
on  the  other.  One  might  say,  they  criticize  the 
Enlightenment  from  within  the  Enlightenment  and  the 
left  from  within  a commitment  to  the  left. 

23.  Not  all  modern  eschatological  thought  is 
activistic  to  be  sure.  There  is  a kind  of  quietistic 
eschatology  which  deemphasizes  the  importance  of 
history  and  human  responsibility  for  society  in 
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anticipation  of  an  apocalyptic  end.  I'm  not  referring 
here  to  this  passive-type  of  eschatology  but  rather  to 
Troeltschian  prophetic-eschatological  model  which  sees 
the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  in  some  sense 
continuous  with  the  present  and  thus  makes  the 
eschatological  future  to  a large  extent  contingent  on 
human  action  and  the  human  management  of  history. 

24.  I want  to  emphasize  strongly  that  in  Western 

philosophical  and  theological  thought  we  need  to 
recover  a sense  of  that  which  can  be  loosely  referred 
to  as  "timeless"  or  "eterna  1"  — namely  , that  the 
essence  of  which  cannot  be  defined  exhaustively  in 
historical  terms.  For  instance:  the  recent  birth  of 

my  third  child  cannot  be  explained  wholely  in  terms  of 
the  movement  of  past  to  present  to  future,  or  in  terms 
of  genetic-biological  factors,  or  in  terms  of  the 
sexual  intercourse  between  two  human  beings.  Not 
everything  has  been  said  when  these  important  factors 
are  accounted  for.  Here  there  is  some  reality  which 
cuts  diagonally  across  historical-chronology.  I would 
say:  here  is  incarnation  of  that  which  is  timeless  or 

eternal — the  historical  incarnation  of  something  which 
is  not  essentially  or  exclusively  historical. 

25.  Although  there  were  fundamental  differences 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews,  according  to 
Lonergan — the  former  broke  the  power  of  myth  and  magic 
through  the  world  of  theory  (literature,  philosophy 
and  science)  while  the  latter  was  more  practical  and 
broke  it  through  faith  in  divine  revelation  and  a view 
of  God  as  personal  and  had  a truer  knowledge  of  God 
than  did  the  Greeks--it  was  Hellenistic  thought 
"whereby  the  Christian  religion  was  enabled  to  make 
explicit  what  from  the  beginning  was  contained 
implicitly  in  the  word  of  God  itself."  ( Ni c ea , 
p.130). 

26.  "The  Nature  and  Possibility  of  a Mennonite 

Theology,"  The  Conrad  Grebel  Review,  Vol.  1 (Winter, 
1983).  I basically  accept  George  Grant's  definitions 
of  these  assumptions:  modern  humanity  defines  its 

essence  as  the  unlimited  freedom  to  shape  human  and 
nonhuman  nature  because  it  perceives  itself  as  alone 
in  the  cosmos.  "Historicism"  is  the  fundamental 
rejection  of  universal  and  eternal  verities  in  the 
Greek-philosophical  sense  and  the  belief  that  one 
cannot  transcend  the  historical  epoch  of  which  one  is 
a part,  let  alone  history  as  such. 
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28.  Ibid.,  p.204. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.211. 

30.  Ibid.,  p.215. 

31.  Ibid. , p.217. 

32.  I think  it  could  be  convincingly  argued  that, 
similar  to  Max  Weber's  thesis  that  Calvinism  and  the 
spirit  of  capitalism  were  not  connected  in  any 
simplistic  causal  way  but  made  rather  congenial 
partners,  the  left-wing  of  the  Reformation — with  its 
radical  rejection  of  sa  c r a me  n t ali  sm,  its  profound 
voluntarism  (that  is,  its  emphasis  on  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  leave  the  medieval  church  and  establish 
and  join  the  church  of  his/her  choice)  and  its  strong 
belief  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state  thus 
leaving  secular  society  truly  secular  or  on  its 
own — has  fundamental  affinities  with  the  modern 
spiri t . 

33.  I am  of  course  not  suggesting  that  we  adopt  a 
quietistic  eschatology  which  ends  up  retreating 
religiously  into  the  inward  "spiritual"  realm  and 
supporting  politically  right-wing  even  reactionary 
historical  action.  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  the 
prophetic-eschatological  emphasis  remain  primary 
precisely  because  of  its  taking  history  and  human 
social  responsibility  seriously  but  that  the 
inadequacies  of  a purely  historicist  model  be 
recognized  and  supplemented  with  a more 
sacramental-priestly  understanding  of  life. 

34.  Here  I agree  with  Karl  Barth,  who,  while 
belonging  to  the  left-wing  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
the  1 930 ' s , maintained  that  theology  as  such,  although 
never  apolitical,  must  always  in  some  sense  remain 
prior  to  politics  and  thus  maintain  its  ability  to 
criticize  ideologies  both  of  the  left  and  the  right  as 
well  as  those  of  the  centre. 
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44.  I find  myself  agreeing  with  David  Tracy's 
taking  seriously  the  diversity  within  the  Biblical 
emphasis:  the  narrative  genre  of  the  synoptics,  which 

keeps  alive  the  "dangerous  and  subversive  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,"  (The  Analogical  Imagination,  p.28),  the 
dialectical  mode  of  Paul's  thinking  in  which  "grace  is 
disclosed  as  the  power  of  the  proclaimed  word  of  the 
cross  to  confront  and  expose  the  radical  negativities 
of  each  and  all..."  (p.285),  and  the  more  meditative 
and  ontological  thought  of  John,  which  is  more 
"appropriate  to  his  emphasis  on  the  manifestation  of 
the  Logos"  (p.284)  and  in  which  "grace  is  disclosed  as 
the  gift  of  manifestation,  the  glory,  of  the  Word  who 
is  Love"  (p.285).  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  not  all 
theological  and  church  traditions  can  stress  equally 
and  in  a balanced  way  all  three  modes  of  understanding 
Jesus.  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  all 
three  — the  dangerous  apocalyptic  Jesus,  the  proclaimed 
Jesus  and  the  mystical  Jesus  — each  tradition  may  in 
actual  fact  be  called  in  its  own  way  to  put  the  weight 
of  its  theology  in  one  area  without  losing  sight  of 
the  others.  As  the  Catholics  and  Orthodox  have  tended 
to  put  the  weight  on  the  sacramental  and  mystical 
Jesus,  the  Lutherans  on  the  proclaimed  Jesus,  so  the 
Anabaptists  may  be  called  to  place  the  weight  on  the 
dangerous,  historical,  eschatological  and  apocalyptic 
Jesus . 
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(Reflections  on  the  Structure  of  Theology  from  a 
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The  Question 

The  question  being  asked  today  is:  How  should 

Mennonites  go  about  doing  systematic  theology?  The 
growing  cadre  of  so  called  Mennonite  systematic 
theologians  has  undoubtedly  forced  the  issue  more 
urgently  upon  us.  1 1 is  not  immediately  obvious  in 
what  sense  this  question  is  being  asked,  or  at  a 
deeper  level,  even  why.  We  should  not  presume  that 
doing  systematic  theology  is  itself  necessarily  a good 
thing,  even  though  our  question  appears  to  imply  that. 
We  must  first  of  all  get  behind  this  question  and 
ask:  What  is  the  nature  and  task  of  theological 

reflection  in  a community  that  self-consciously 
characterizes  itself  as  believers'  church?  The  reason 
is  twofold.  First,  the  question  of  how  one  goes  about 
doing  systematic  theology  is  not  in  the  first  order  a 
Mennonite  question.  Historically  Mennonites  never 
asked  that  question.  Why  should  they  now?  Moreover, 
all  theological  traditions  today  are  asking  that 
question  in  one  form  or  another.  The  question,  in 
fact,  for  many  is  really  whether  one  can  do  systematic 
theology  at  all  anymore.  This  is  a critical 
question  for  western  theology  and  the  church.  The 
very  nature  and  function  of  theology  itself  is  at 
stake.  Therefore  I want  to  address  three  critical 
questions  emerging  £rom  the  public  spheres  in  which 
theology  is  done:  (1)  What  is  the  state  of 

theology  as  a reflective  discipline  in  Western 
society?  (2)  What  is  the  role  of  theology  in  a 
Believers'  Church  (hereafter  BC ) theological 
curriculum?  (3)  What  is  the  shape  of  theology  in  the 
Anabaptist-Mennoni te  confessional  tradition? 
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I.  THE  SHAKING  OF  THE  FOUNDATIONS 

It  has  become  a truism  to  say  that  we  live  in 
critical  times.  Major  crises  are  indicative  of 
important  transitional  periods.  The^  signify  the 
occurrence  of  a major  paradigm  shift.  To  a large 
extent  this  is  the  situation  in  which  theology  must  be 
done  in  the  church  and  society  today.  Our  purpose  in 
this  study  is  to  make  some  preliminary  suggestions 
regarding  the  implications  of  this  shift  for  church 
and  theology,  particularly  from  a BC  perspective, 
where  the  missional  center  of  church  ministry  becomes 
a crux  i;nterpretum  for  understanding  the  task  of 
theology . 

The  state  of  theology  as  a reflective  discipline 
must  be  assessed  in  the  light  of  the  reality  o£ 
theological  pluralism  in  our  society  today. 
Pluralism  defines  the  state  and  shape  of  western 
society  at  various  levels.  Pluralism  in  both  theology 
and  the  church  is  not  difficult  to  document.  There  is 
first  of  all  the  pluralism  of  theological  disciplines. 
The  classical  encyclopedia  of  theological  disciplines 
is  facing  a serious  crisis  today.  Ever  since  the 
post-Reformation  and  the  counter-Reformation  periods 
there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  specialization  and 
accompanying  diversification  of  the  common  core  of 
disciplines  within  the  theological  encyclopedia. 
Theology  and  theological  education  has  in  fact,  as  a 
result,  reached  a cul-de-sac  in  our  generation.  The 
history  of  this  development  can  be  characterized  by 
three  models  of  theological  education  which 
increasingly  have  moved  toward  disintegration, 
specialization,  and  functionalism.  The  theological 
encyclopedia  model  represents  the  classical  model  that 
extends  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  century  with  an  ever 
increasing  disintegration.  The  theological 
diversification  model  represents  a significant 
modification  of  the  previous  model.  It  extends  from 
the  18th  to  the  19th  century  with  an  ever  increasing 
diversification  of  the  classical  theological 
disciplines.  The  theological  pragmatism  model 
represents  the  20th  century  theological  education.  It 
extends  from  about  WWI  to  the  present,  with  an  ever 
increasing  functionalism. 

Secondly,  there  ^ s the  pluralism  of 
methodological  models.  These  represent  the 
theological  methods  that  are  presently  operative  in 
western  society  and  church.  These  models  each  offer 
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useful  perspectives.  Some  models  are  no  doubt  more 
useful  than  others.  But  the  proliferation  of  these 
models  testifies  to  the  increasing  fragmentation  in 
the  theological  task  in  church  and  society.  When  the 
foundations  are  shaking  and  the  center  is  eroding  one 
must  stop  to  ask  whether  one's  own  endeavors  are  only 
contributing  to  the  drift  of  western  theology. 

Most  of  these  models  are  centered  too  exclusively 
on  the  priority  of  epistemology  and  hermeneutics  in  an 
abstract  sense,  thus  focusing  on  the  possibility 
rather  than  the  actuality  of  knowing.  They  are  in  the 
main  too  preoccupied  with  the  agenda  of  philosophy  and 
the  heritage  of  enlightenment  questions  per  se.  There 
is  a strong  accent  on  the  human  subject  and  autonomous 
human  consciousness.  There  is  a strong  uncritical 
acceptance  of  po  s t -en  1 i gh  tenment  modernity  and  its 
tendency  to  reductionism.  At  a deeper  level,  beyond 
the  perceived  reality  of  pluralism,  there  exists  a 
profound  epistemological  and  cultural  homogeneity, 
indeed  a conformity  to  modernity. 

Finally,  there  is  the  pluralism  of  adaptive 
strategies.  How  do  the  different  contemporary 
theological  views  articulate  their  own  particular 
positions  vis-a-vis  the  wider  world  in  whic^  they 
stand?  Different  strategies  can  be  discerned.  The 
common  denominator  of  these  adaptive  strategies  is  a 
way  of  defining  the  problem.  It  is  the  priority  that 
is  given  to  the  truth  and  value  of  the  meaning  system 
of  the  world  claiming  to  be  wider,  or  better — meaning 
systems  often  grounded  in  autonomous  human 
consciousness.  In  most  instances  the  meaning  system 
is  a theological  or  methodological  model  that  also  has 
a strong  philosophical,  epistemological,  or  social 
scientific  agenda.  Questions  must  be  raised  about  the 
entire  framework  in  which  the  problem  and  positions  of 
contemporary  theology  have  been  cast  — first,  because 
of  the  current  proliferation  of  methodological  models, 
often  detached  from  transcendent  moorings  (hence, 
theological  pluraliza tion) ; and  second,  because  of  the 
common  prioritization  of  philosophically  oriented 
meaning  systems  or  adaptive  strategies  (philosophical 
accommoda tioni sm)  that  are  too  reflective  of  the 
agenda  of  post-enlightenment  modernity.  The  situation 
in  contemporary  theology  therefore  establishes  the 
need  for  paradigmatic  clarity. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  a paradigm  shift  where 
older  models  are  giving  way  to  a barrage  of  newer 
ones.  Theological  views  or  theories  are  disclosure 
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models  which  must  change  or  even  be  discarded  during  a 
perio^  of  crisis  in  order  to  be  replaced  by  new 
ones.  The  present  transitional  crisis  has  a number 
of  implications  for  theology.  It  reminds  theology 
that  it  cannot  extricate  itself  from  its  human  and 
cultural  context;  that  all  its  theories  and  constructs 
are  after  all  only  human  models  which  have  their 
limitations;  that  pluralism  and  relativity  are  not 
something  new  in  the  history  of  church  and  society; 
that  crisis  can  provide  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
address  basic  issues.  If  in  fact  theology  has 
anything  to  say  at  all  it  should  be  saying  it  during  a 
crisis.  Crisis  is  really  the  normal  situation  of  the 
church.  The  church  and  theology  has  for  too  many 
centuries  had  a crisis-less  existence.  To  encounter 
crisis  is  to  encounter  the  possibility  of  truly  being 
the  church.  Theology  done  in  the  crucible  of  crisis 
is  always  more  authentic.  Crisis  is  therefore  the 
beginning  of  opportunity  for  theology.  It  reminds 
theology  that  its  fundamental  task  is  not  to  create 
yet  another  universal  system.  Any  given  wider  world 
is  still  just  one  more  place.  So  theology  must  stand 
in  the  gap,  as  a servant,  contributing  to  the 
missional,  dialogical,  and  apologetic  tasks  of  the 
church  in  crisis.  The  greater  the  move  toward 
establishing  a system  the  greater  is  the  cultural 
influence  on  theology.  Hence  the  crisis  model  reminds 
theology  that  it  needs  to  deal  with  fuzzy  centered 
sets  rather  than  with  clear  bounded  sets;  where  there 
is  no  excluded  middle;  where  variation  is  recognized; 
but  where  there  is  nonetheless  a clear  theological 
center,  with  essential  definitive  characteristics.  A 
crisis  situation  will  inevitably  lead  theology  to 
reconsider  the  center  or  the  foundations  of  its 
endeavor. 

Therefore  the  center  and  the  mis|jon  of  theology 
must  be  established  more  clearly.  The  need  for 
paradigmatic  clarity  is  accentuated  when  we  bring  into 
focus  the  crisis  that  the  western  church  is  facing  in 
regard  to  mission  in  the  world.  The  corollary  to  the 
crisis  in  the  church's  mission  is  a crisis  in  her 
mission  theology.  The  factors  most  responsible  for 
creating  this  crisis  in  the  church's  missional 
theology  are  the  colonial  expansion  of  the  western 
church  and  the  parachurch  agencies  which  were  almost 
exclusively  responsible  for  'marketing'  the  gospel  of 
the  western  church.  The  result  was  that  mission  was 
largely  an  appendix  to  church  and  theology.  The 
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concern  emerging  from  this  development  is  the  nearly 
total  divorce  of  theological  education  from  the 
missionary  situation.  The  consequences  of  this 
history  are  that  mission  remained  on  the  periphery  of 
theology  and  theological  education.  It  failed  to  be 
se 1 f -c r i t i ca 1 and  was  unable  to  answer  crucial 
questions.  The  sending  churches,  and  especially  their 
theology,  remained  fundamentally  non-missionary. 
Therefore  this  is  an  urgent  moment  for  the  church.  It 
is  at  the  crossroads,  with  a certain  malaise 
threatening  its  missionary  dimension  and  hence  its 
authentic  existence  altogether. 

The  implications  of  this  crises  have  been 
important  for  theology.  The  omission  of  mission  from 
theology  has  contributed  to  the  myopia  and  the 
introversion  of  much  of  western  theology  and  its 
imperialist  and  paradoxical  claims  to  universality, 
even  though  since  the  1960's  there  has  been  more 
recognition  of  Two-Thirds  World  theologies.  In  any 
case,  as  a result,  most  of  the  contemporary  theologies 
and  methodologies  are  marginally  relevant  for  church 
and  society  since  they  implicitly  and  explicitly  do 
not  view  church  and  theology  as  a product  of  mission. 
So  much  of  it  is  abstract  or  intellect  ualized , with 
philosophy  alone  being  its  partner  and  an  epistemology 
based  on  human  consciousness  its  ground.  The  theology 
of  the  western  church  is  therefore  at  an  impasse.  It 
must  once  again  become  a compassion  of  the  Christian 
mission,  not  a luxury  of  the  world-dominating  church, 
positioning  itself  above  conflicts  of  the  world  and 
increasingly  defining  itself  as  a me  t a phy  s i ca 1 
science  of  speculation  and  methodological  refinements, 
thereby  completely  forfeiting  the  missionary  context 
that  originally  gave  birth  to  theology.  We  must 
remember  that  the  early  more  mission-minded  church 
expressed  itself  through  many  theologies  and 
liturgies.  However,  in  the  later  church,  after  the 
ecumenical  councils  theological  development  was  deemed 
to  be  completed.  Liturgy  and  theology  became 
monolithic  and  permanently  normative.  There  was  an 
indi  geni  za  t i on  of  the  faith,  a spreading  rigidity. 
This  was  the  same  for  Early  Catholicism  and 
Reformation  Protestantism  as  well  as  for  Eastern 
Orthodoxy.  The  peculiar  phenomenon  of  Christendom 
took  shape.  The  Catholic  and  Protestant  creeds  became 
universal  shibboleths  valid  for  all  times  and  peoples. 
An  u n - mi s s i ona  ry  theology  was  sure  to  follow, 
insured  by  the  fact  that  the  church's  growth  was 
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almost  exclusively  among  those  who  were  upwardly 
mobile.  Proselytism,  not  evangelism,  ensued  among  the 
western  churches.  The  church  became  a parish  and 
turned  inward.  Thus  theology  is  no  longer 
evangelistic  and  missional  in  its  orientation.  Yet 
there  is  hope  in  the  present  crisis  of  pluralism, 
which  has  brought  the  demise  of  the  structures  of 
Christendom.  It  also  holds  the  promise  for  a more 
missional  church  and  theology. 

What  is  the  response  to  this  crisis  in  theology 
and  church?  It  must  be  recognized  that  with  the 
closing  of  the  colonial  era  and  the  eclipse  of  western 
and  North  American  hegemony,  western  theology  must 
take  a more  servant-like  stance,  for  it  represents  one 
theological  perspective  among  an  increasing  number  of 
other  viable  options  in  the  world.  There  has  been  a 
healthy  re  la t i vi za t i on  of  western  theology  which 
nonetheless  can  exist  with  integrity  as  one  story 
among  many.  Yet  the  reality  of  growing  theological 
pluralism  calls  for  an  unprecedented  striving  for  a 
real  spiritual  and  ecclesial  unity  in  a missionary 
context  where  different  theologies  will  continue  to 
exist.  Second  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  dual 
crisis  in  the  church  of  theology  and  mission  will  not 
be  addressed  unless  the  mission  dimension  is 
integrally  incorporated  into  an  understanding  of  the 
church  ' s theological  task.  Therefore  it  is  not  simply 
a matter  of  a new  definition  of  mission  but  of  a 
redefinition  of  theology  as  such.  Needed  is  a radical 
mi  s s i o 1 og i ca  1 interpretation  or  reinterpretation  of 
the  theological  task.  The  question  is  not  just 
mission  but  theology  and  what  it  does.  The  issue  is 
not  the  biblical  basis  of  mission  but  the  missionary 
basis  of  theology.  What  is  needed  is  a missiological 
agenda  for  theology. 

II.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A STRUCTURE 

If  theology  is  to  experience  and  undergo  the 
reconstruction  demanded  by  the  critical  times  of  a 
transitional  period  at  the  end  of  an  era  of 
Christendom,  then  theological  education  and  curricula 
will  need  to  be  refocused  in  the  training  centers  that 
give  structural  and  formal  expression  to  emerging 
theological  models.  Theological  curricula  must  be 
reorganised  from  a professional  to  a missional 
focus.  The  theological  endeavor  must  be 

reorganized  towards  mission.  Theological  curriculum 
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must  be  viewed  as  the  cybernetic  center  for  mission. 
The  mission  of  the  church  in  the  world  must  become  the 
center  of  theological  ed uca t i on-- t o create  a new 
community,  to  build  believers,  to  teach  the  faith,  to 
defend  the  truth,  to  evangelize  and  serve.  This 
represents  the  heartbeat  of  a BC  curriculum. 

The  mission  dimension  permeates  all  the 
theological  disciplines  because  mission  is  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  our  church  related  schools. 
Mission  is  the  mother  of  both  the  church  and  theology. 
Theology  must  be  the  handmaid  of  mission.  Mission  is 
the  mother,  touchstone,  and  life-nerve  of  all  good 
theology  for  the  mission  of  God  precedes  theology. 
Unfortunately  the  present  divisions  in  theology  were 
canonized  in  a period  when  the  church  was  completely 
introverted  and  very  non-mi ssional  in  its  orientation. 
Theological  education  must  undergo  reorientation. 
Theology  must  once  again  become  the  cybernetic  center 
for  the  mission  of  God  in  the  world. 

In  order  to  move  in  this  direction  theological 
education  must  begin  with  the  missional  themes  of 
scripture  rather  than  with  philosophical  and  doctrinal 
assumptions  and  assertions  regarding  God  and  human 
nature.  The  narrative  of  scripture  must  be  granted 
stronger  operational  control  in  determining  the 
governing  agenda  in  the  church's  theological 
reflection.  Missional  theology  must  possess  the 
following  characteristics.  It  must  be  immediately 
contextualized  as  in  the  Bible;  it  must  not  be 
abstract  or  intellec tualized  because  Christian  witness 
is  concrete  in  scripture  and  the  church;  it  is  done  in 
the  context  of  the  Christian  community  and  not  simply 
privately  or  merely  in  the  classroom;  it  is  more 
inca  rna  t i onal  and  less  propositional  in  character  and 
content;  it  recognizes  the  universal  dimension  of  the 
gospel;  it  is  of  a stopgap  rather  than  a permanently 
fixed  nature. 

Moreover,  missional  theology  is  done  from  the 
perspective  that  Yahweh  is  a missionary  God;  that 
Israel  was  to  be  a missionary  people;  that  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  were  missionaries;  that  the  early  church 
was  a missionary  community;  that  the  Bible  is  a 
missionary  document;  that  church  history  must  also  be 
read  as  mission  history,  even  though,  as  Israel, 
largely  a failure;  that  theology  must  contextualize 
the  biblical  message  in  diverse  human  cultures;  that 
ethics  is  making  the  gospel  good  news;  that  practical 
ministry  must  be  centered  in  missiology  and  the 
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self -giving  of  the  church  in  service  to  others;  that 
the  missional  role  model  of  those  who  teach  theology 
is  integral  to  the  missional  task  of  theological 
education. 

A threefold  structure  for  theological  curriculum 
emerges  from  the  preceding  comments.  The  first, 
central  circle  of  the  curriculum  involves  the  mission 
of  the  church  as  its  context.  We  have  elaborated  this 
point  sufficiently  in  the  preceding  discussion.  The 
second,  concentric  circle  of  the  curriculum  involves 
the  tradition  of  the  church  as  its  content.  Here  we 
come  to  the  normative  function  of  theology.  Biblical 
studies  provide  the  foundation  here,  with  historical 
studies  rounding  out  the  orientation  to  the  faith 
tradition.  The  Bible  and  church  history  must  be  read 
from  a missional  perspective.  The  third  concentric 
circle  of  the  curriculum  involves  the  communication  by 
the  church  as  its  concern.  This  involves  the 
translation  of  the  church's  tradition  to  the 
contemporary  world  through  systematical,  ethical, 
practical  and  ecumenical  reflection.  Here  we  are 
concerned  with  the  inseparable  theological-practical 
aspects  of  the  church's  me s sa g e -- translating  the 
bi  b 1 i ca  1 -hi  s t o r i ca  1 message  of  the  church  to  the 
contemporary  world.  These  two  moments,  tradition  and 
translation,  are  held  together  by  the  ongoing  mission 
of  God  in  the  world.  In  regard  to  translation  we  must 
take  up  the  particular  question  of  the  function  of 
systematic  theology  (Section  II).  In  regard  to 
tradition  we  must  later  (Section  III)  take  up  the  more 
general  question  of  the  direction  and  content  of 
systematic  theology.  From  these  two  perspectives  we 
will  be  able  to  focus  the  task  of  systematic  theology 
from  a missional  perspective  in  our  conclusion. 
Therefore  we  turn  directly  to  the  question  of 
systematic  theology  which  has  been  governing  our 
discussion  only  indirectly  thus  far.  It  remains  a 
central  question  in  our  study. 

How  should  Ana  ba  p t i s t-Mennoni  tes  in  particular 
and  the  BC  tradition  in  general  go  about  doing 
systematic  theology?  Systematic  theology  cannot  in 
the  first  order  be  conceptualized  as  some  specialized 
sub-discipline  with  its  own  canons  of  control  and 
operation.  It  is  not  some  kind  of  different  way  of 
doing  theology.  Nor  are  any  of  the  other  so-called 
sub  - spe  c i a 1 1 i e s in  theology  different  ways  of  doing 
theology.  Theology  from  the  perspective  of  the 
missio  Dei  is  a task  that  must  be  carried  on 
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who  1 i stically . Contemporary  systematic  theology,  like 
all  the  sub-specialties,  is  a casualty  of  the  modern 
crisis  of  pluralism.  They  are  disciplines  whose  local 
autonomy  is  firmly  established  and  whose  common  center 
is  fast  eroding. 

The  task  of  theology,  from  the  very  outset,  must 
be  conceptualized  integrative ly . First  and  foremost 
the  task  is  carried  on  in  light  of  the  missional  focus 
of  a self-conscious,  believing  communi ty -- the 
church--that  takes  its  confessional  tradition 
seriously.  It  is  first  and  foremost  the  task  of  the 
church  to  engage  corporately  in  the  task  of  theology, 
and  only  secondarily  the  task  of  the  individual  within 
that  believing  community  to  carry  out  that  task  in  the 
context  of  a peoplehood  hermeneutic,  th^£  is,  to  carry 
it  out  in  some  more  specialized  form.  Within  this 

context  anyone  who  enters  into  the  task  of  theology 
will  in  some  significant  sense  be  both  biblical- 
historical  (tradition)  and  theological-practical 
(translation)  in  their  orientation.  In  this  model  the 
traditional  lines  of  distinction  are  not  entirely 
erased,  but  they  are  significantly  blurred  (or, 
better,  integrated)  when  reconceptualized  within  the 
missional  focus  of  the  BC  tradition.  The  center  has 
changed.  The  central  context  (mission  of  the  church 
in  ministry)  changes  the  way  in  which  the  traditional 
content  (tradition  of  faith  in  biblical  history)  is 
viewed,  and  the  translation  of  that  content 
(communication  of  tradition  in  contemporary  context) 
carried  out. 

Refocusing  the  center  in  this  manner  changes  the 
way  in  which  the  so-called  traditional  fourfold 
disciplines  of  theology  relate  to  each  other.  They  no 
longer  can  be  conceptualized  in  their  traditional 
roles,  or  one  should  say,  their  present  autonomous 
roles.  That  only  leads  to  confusion  in  the  task  of 
theology  in  a BC  context,  as  is  presently  often  the 
case.  Reconceptualized  from  this  center,  the  task  of 
theology  is  more  integrated  and  who  1 i s t i ca 1 ly 
conceived  with  all  the  disciplines  having  a more 
clearly  defined  common,  consistent  center;  this 
anchors  the  theological  task  missionally  and 
ecclesiologica  1 ly  rather  than  pluralistically  and 
professionally,  for  the  theological  endeavor  is  fed  by 
the  dynamic  of  a common  mission  of  the  church  in  the 
world  rather  than  the  diversification  of  autonomous 
professions.  Each  area  of  theological  focus  becomes 
much  less  descriptive  and  much  more  evaluative  and 
applicative.  It  gives  to  the  task  of  theology  a badly 
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needed  nucleus  and  center  around  which  the  theological 
speciality  (discipline,  in  the  redefined  sense)  can 
revolve  in  a dynamically  related  manner,  less 
autonomous  and  self-contained.  From  this  perspective 
no  one  sub -di  s c i p 1 i ne  can  be  bracketed  out  from  the 
other  in  the  task  of  theological  reflection.  In  this 
model  of  the  task  of  theology,  the  missional  center, 
the  action  of  God  in  the  life  of  the  church,  not  a 
theological  system  per  se , provides  the  coherence  to  a 
tradition.  In  this  respect  not  only  does  systematic 
theology  not  have  a system  building  function  per  se , 
but  neither  do  the  other  disciplines.  All  retain  a 
dynamic  relation  to  the  center.  At  the  level  of  the 
function  of  disciplines,  biblical,  historical, 
systematical,  and  practical  theology  all  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  center. 

Regarding  systematic  theology  itself,  we  can  now 
see  why  asking  the  question  of  how  Mennonites  should 
go  about  doing  systematic  theology  is  not  a first 
order  question  since  the  more  basic  question  is,  what 
is  the  fundamental  task  of  theological  reflection  in  a 
community  whose  self-understanding  can  be 
characterized  as  BC?  In  fact,  the  most  basic  question 
is,  what  is  the  character  and  nature  of  the  community 
that  purports  to  engage  in  theological  reflection. 
For  this  question  orients  the  educational  task  of 
theological  reflection  to  the  formation  of  character 
in  the  community  of  God's  people.  Once  that  question 
has  been  approached  (and  that  has  been  the  central 
concern  of  this  study)  then  we  can  return  to  make 
additional  observations  regarding  systematic  theology 
as  a significantly  redefined  task  in  a context  where 
the  traditional  distinctions  are  necessarily  and 
considerably  blurred,  (or,  better,  the  various 
disciplines  more  integrated)  and  exist  out  of 
practical  necessity  or  historical  legacy,  rather  than 
inherently  so.  Here  we  can  come  back  and  once  again 
speak  also  of  the  task  of  systematic  theology,  but  in 
a modified,  redefined,  more  realistic  and  relevant 
sense.  It  is  characterized  by  a much  greater 
humi li ty . 

To  begin,  we  must  define  the  relationship  of 
systematic  theology  to  other  disciplines,  i.e.,  its 
function.  I propose  a three-fold  perspective 
regarding  the  function  of  systematic  theology  in 
relationship  to  b i b li  ca  1 -hi  s t or  i ca  1 studies 
(tradition),  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  theological- 
practical  studies  (translation),  on  the  other: 
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1.  Systematic  theology  has  the  important 

servanthood  function  of  assisting  the  church  to  remain 
anchored  to  its  primary  biblical  foundations.  Here  it 
serves  as  a conceptual  bridge  that  spans  the  two 
ongoing  moments  of  the  church:  reflection  on  its 

historical  Scriptures  (and  also  tradition)  and  its 
contemporary  experiences,  reminding  the  church  that 
the  Bible  represents  a fundamental  revelational 
desideratum.  This  represents  the  on t o 1 o g ically 
related  function  of  systematic  theology 
(ortho-ontology)  where  theological  understanding  is 
reminded  that  it  is  first  and  foremost  grounded  in  the 
biblical  reality  of  faith  seeking  understanding  in  the 
context  of  a missional  community.  (We  believe  in 
order  to  understand.)  Thus  in  the  order  of  being, 
biblical  theology  precedes  systematical  and  practical 
theology  because  the  Bible,  the  story  of  Israel,  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  the  reality  of  the  church  are 
foundational  to  the  task  of  theology  in  the  church. 

2.  Systematical  theology  has  the  primary 
hermeneutical  function  of  articulating  and  clarifying 
the  methods  used  to  translate  the  message  of  Scripture 
for  the  present.  Here  it  clarifies  and  critiques  the 
systematic  whole  within  which  the  Bible  is  being 
implicitly  or  explicitly  interpreted  for  church 
ministry.  This  represents  the  epistemological 
function  of  systematic  theology  (ortho-doxy)  where 
theological  understanding  is  reminded  that  it  is  also 
based  on  the  rational  reality  of  thought  seeking 
understanding  of  God's  truth.  (We  think  in  order  to 
understand).  Thus  in  the  order  of  knowing/ thinking 
systematical  theology  precedes  biblical  and  practical 
theology  because  no  one  can  come  to  the  Bible  nor 
apply  its  message  from  a neutral  position. 

3.  Systematic  theology  has  the  important 
servanthood  function  of  helping  the  church  keep  in 
mind  its  primary  practical  orientation.  Here  it  has 
the  two-fold  task  of  assisting  the  church  in  its 
critical  reflection  on  and  sympathetic  contribution  to 
its  praxis,  and  of  systematically  testing  the  church's 
faithfulness  (in  doctrine  and  life)  to  the  Scriptures. 
This  represents  the  phenomenological  function  of 
systematiac  theology  (ortho-praxy ) where  theological 
understanding  is  reminded  that  it  is  also  based  on  the 
reality  of  the  experience  of  a community  of  faith 
issuing  forth  understanding  (we  experience  in  order  to 
understand).  Thus  in  the  order  of  doing/acting, 
practical  theology  precedes  systematical  and  biblical 
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theology  because  there  is  no  true  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  apart  from  the  experiential  and  ethical  reality 
of  it  in  the  life  of  those  confessing  it.  In  the  BC 
tradition  this  level  is  basic.  The  three  levels  at 
which  we  have  viewed  the  function  of  systematical 
theology  represent  a more  wholistic  perspective.  It 
transcends  the  more  dualistic  distinction  of  orthodoxy 
and  orthopraxy  where  the  function  of  systematic 
theology  falls  almost  exclusively  into  the  realm  of 
the  former,  with  philosophy  as  its  primary  partner. 
Systematical  theology  therefore  is  not  only  concerned 
with  the  functions  of  orthodoxy  (thinking),  but  also 
with  those  of  orthopraxy  (doing),  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ortho-ontology  (being),  on  the  other.  In  other  words 
it  is  integrally  related  to  both  the  subject  of 
biblical  theology  for  its  biblical  foundations  and  to 
the  object  of  practical  theology  for  its  practical 
orientation.  As  we  have  already  tried  to  show  in  our 
earlier  discussion,  systematical  theology  has  an 
inseparable  relationship  to  other  disciplines  in  a 
curriculum  where  the  mission  of  the  church  in  the 
world  is  the  context  for  and  primary  orientation  of 
theological  education. 

To  carry  through  the  second  dimension  of  the 
two-fold  task,  we  must  define  the  distinctive  role  and 
features  of  systematical  theology  in  a churchly 
curriculum.  We  will  look  at  its  distinctives  in  the 
BC  tradition  as  well  as  the  common  features  of 
systematic  theology  wherever  it  is  practised.  The 
distinctive  elements  of  systematic  theology  in  a BC 
curriculum  are  fourfold.  First,  it  is  ecclesial.  It 
self-consciously  articulates  its  position  from  an 
ec  c 1 e s i o 1 ogi  ca  1 ly  centered  tradition.  Thus  it  works 
primarily  with  a consensual  model  of  truth  and 
secondarily  with  a coherence  or  correspondence 
model.  It  is  clearly  ecclesial  in  its 

con  t ex  t ua  1 i za  t i on  . Second,  it  is  biblical.  It  is 
vigorously  biblical  in  its  orientation.  Although  it 
uses  systematic  constructs  to  articulate  its  position, 
it  tests  those  rigorously  against  biblical  patterns 
and  paradigms,  so  that  the  necessary  disclosure  models 
are  not  elevated  to  a level  of  primary  authority.  It 
is  unabashedly  biblical  in  its  foundations.  Third,  it 
is  practical.  It  gives  a central  place  to  ethics  and 
discipleship  and  to  the  practical  dimension  of 
Christian  life.  It  is  eminently  practical  in  its 
orientation.  Fourth,  it  is  missional.  It  has  the 
mission  of  the  church  as  its  context  and  is  permeated 
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with  the  dynamic  of  that  mission.  It  is  pervasively 
missional  in  its  vibration.  In  summary  we  can  say 
that  systematical  theology,  as  we  have  conceptualized 
here,  has  an  ecclesial  framework,  a biblical 
foundation,  a practical  function,  and  a missional 
focus . 

The  general  characteristics  of  systematic 
theology  are  the  following: 

1.  It  is  pluralistic  in  that  it  cannot  be  done 
from  an  Archimedean  standpoint  in  a context  where 
differing,  yet  legitimate,  perspectives  exist.  It  is 
pastoral  in  that  it  aims  at  a practical  orientation  to 
life  and  ministry.  It  recognizes  the  two  poles  of 
Bible  and  experience  (although  not  with  an  equal 
valence  of  authority)  in  the  story  of  a convictional 
community.  It  is  philosophical  in  that  it  attempts  to 
bring  adequate  rational  coherence  through  the  use  of 
models  and  constructs.  It  is  participatory  in  that 
there  must  be  the  se 1 f -invo 1 vi ng  role  of  the 
theologian  in  a community  of  conviction.  It  is  public 
in  that  effective  theology  cannot  take  place  in  a 
ghettoized  community  but  in  the  context  of  the 
church-in- the-wor  1 d . It  is  political  in  that  the 
church  and  theology  cannot  extricate  its  life  and 
thought  from  the  powers  of  the  state  and  must  be 
self-consciously  practised  in  this  larger  context. 

2.  In  addition  to  its  distinctives  and  general 
characteristics  we  must  consider  the  functions  of 
systematic  theology.  Its  distinctive  method  which  we 
have  already  spelled  out  earlier,  involves  maintaining 
biblical  foundations,  establishing  a hermeneutical 
function,  and  assisting  in  a practical  focus.  Its 
general  tasks  involve  the  following.  The  first  is 
translation,  a communi cation  task.  This  is  the 
process  by  which  the  church  communicates  biblical 
faith  into  the  non-biblical  language  of  another 
changing  culture.  This  communication  must  be 
controlled  by  the  same  authority  which  produces  the 
faith  of  God's  people  in  biblical  history.  The  second 
is  instruction,  a catechetical  task.  This  is  the 
task  of  catechetical  instruction  or  the  training  of 
those  in  the  church.  Here  the  concern  of  theology  is 
to  sustain  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  gospel 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  third  is 
verification,  a disciplining  task.  This  is  the 
disciplinary  task  within  the  church.  It  involves  the 
self-examination  of  the  church  regarding  her  belief 
and  practice.  The  church  carries  on  this  activity  in 
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order  to  evaluate  her  worship,  her  work,  and  her  ways. 
Theology  monitors  the  language  and  life  of  the 
church.  The  fourth  is  evaluation,  an  apologetic 
task.  This  is  the  apologetic  task  of  evaluating  and 
forging  a response  to  other  meaning  systems  which  are 
intentionally  or  by  nature  antagonistic  to  Christian 
faith.  Its  task  is  to  clarify  truth  at  the  point 
where  faith  and  unfaith  meet.  The  fifth  is 
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correlation  task.  This  is  the  task 


of  answering  the  questions  posed  by  the  non-Christian 
world  of  our  day.  It  must  correlate  what  it  has 
learned  from  the  past  with  the  questions  from  the 
present  and  work  toward  an  integrative  response  for 
the  future  within  the  framework  of  a biblical, 
historical,  and  contemporary  perspective.  It  must 
provide  a framework  of  doctrine  and  ethics  within  the 
church  so  that  the  individual  will  be  able  to  make 
more  informed  and  responsible  decisions  regarding 
faith  and  life. 

3.  We  must  define  the  reason  for  or  the 
'necessity*  of  systematic  theology  in  the  BC  tradi- 
tion, i.e.,  its  condition.  Beyond  the  task  of  contri- 
buting to  the  functions  of  biblical  and  practical 
theology  the  primary  reason  for  a more  self-conscious 
pursuit  of  systematic  theology  relates  to  the  legacy 
of  the  n o^-  c r e e d a 1 i s t orientation  of  the  BC 
tradition.  Since  this  tradition  historically  has 

not  inherently  relied  on  creeds  or  systems  of  theology 
per  se  — and  this  is  indeed  also  a distinct  asset,  it 
nonetheless  finds  itself  presently,  all  the  more, 
needing  to  engage  in  some  kind  of  systematic  reflec- 
tion or  construction  consonant  with  the  distinctives 
of  the  tradition.  For  there  is  an  imminent  danger 
that  these  distinctives  will  in  fact  either  disin- 
tegrate, fossilize,  or  become  irrelevant  in  the  face 
of  other  theological  options  and  the  forces  of  modern 
culture.  Thus  to  remain  both  Christian  and  BC/A-M 
(Ana ba p t i s t -Mennoni t e ) in  the  present  context  of 

pluralism,  it  must  bring 
beliefs  with  the  critical 
Moreover,  the  A-M  tradition 
an  implicit  'system'  in  its 
theology.  It  is  better  to  do  that  well  consciously 
than  to  do  poorly  subconsciously  or  unconsciously. 
Here  an  appropriate  use  of  the  functions  of  systematic 
theology  can  help  to  achieve  greater  theological 
balance  in  what  is  sometimes  a very  fragmented 
tradition.  In  this  sense  systematic  theology  can 


cultural  and  religious 
together  its  inherited 
questions  of  our  day. 
does  in  fact  work  with 
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assist  in  preventing  the  BC/A-M  tradition  from 
becoming  one-sided  and  truncated  in  its  Christianity 
and  in  its  humanity.  It  prevents  it,  for  example, 
from  reducing  the  whole  of  the  gospel  to  one  of  its 
parts  such  as  ethics,  christology,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  situation  today  calls  for  a more  systematical 
integration  of  A-M  theology  in  order  to  address  the 
cultural  crisis  discussed  earlier.  A theological 
reconstruction  and  authorization  needs  to  take  place. 
The  churchly  and  public  functions  of  theology  in  a 
pluralist  context  requires  it. 

III.  THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  A VISION 

We  have  attempted  to  make  the  case  for  a more 
explicit  role  of  systematic  theology  in  the  A-M 
tradition.  If  systematic  theology  is  to  take  the 
shape  and  move  in  the  direction  that  we  have 
suggested,  then  this  task  will  have  to  be  informed 
more  consciously  by  the  framework  of  the  tradition  out 
of  which  it  speaks. 

Traditionally,  systematic  theology  has  been 
governed  by  the  framework  and  content  of  the 
ecumenical  creeds  and  churchly  confessions.  These 
have  furnished  systematic  theology  with  a basic 
summary  of  the  biblical  message  and  thus  provided  the 
framework  in  which  theological  reflection  occurs. 
Therefore,  classical  theology  has  been  developed  along 
trinitarian  and  philosophical  lines. 

The  A-M  tradition  has  historically  rejected  the 
creedal  orientation  of  classical  theology,  claiming  to 
be  biblical  rather  than  creedal  or  philosophical  in 
its  hermeneutical  understanding  of  the  theological 
task.  On  the  one  hand  this  biblicism  has  been  the 
strength  of  the  tradition.  On  the  other,  the  A-M 
tradition  lacks  an  awareness  of  the  constructive 
contributions  of  the  hermeneutical  role  of  a full 
orbed  understanding  of  the  confessional  tradition  in 
the  task  of  theological  reflection. 

For  Anabaptism  four  centuries  later  it  is  no 
longer  a simple  matter  to  maintain  its 
non- con f e s s i ona 1 status.  The  recapturing  of  the 
Anabaptist  vision  and  the  subsequent  theological 
reflection  from  that  rediscovery  is  posited  on  the 
assumption  of  an  implicit  confessional  core  which  has 
increasingly  become  the  unofficial  (but  explicit) 
framework  which  governs  A-M  theological  reflection. 
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Moreover,  the  A-M  tradition  has  failed  to  notice 
the  important  role  that  a whole  tradition  of 
confessional  statements  have  had  in  providing  the 
framework,  implicitly  and  explicitly,  for  theological 
reflection.  Although  the  A-M  tradition  is  not  creedal 
in  the  sense  of  attributing  a high  degree  of  authority 
to  the  official  creedal  tradition  of  the  Christian 
church,  it  is  nonetheless  a confessional  tradition 
which  has  over  the  centuries  developed  and  used  a host 
of  confessions  which  reflect  a common,  consistent, 
confessional  center  that  impliedly  and  continually 
informs  A-M  theological  reflection. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  the  outline  of  the 
contents  of  these  confessions  should  serve  as  the 
structure  of  the  A-M  systematic  reflection.  But  I am 
suggesting  that  if  the  A-M  churchly  tradition  must 
enhance  the  task  of  systematic  reflection,  then  it 
must  do  so  with  a greater  awareness  of  the  complete 
confessional  tradition  that  has  de-facto  been  the 
governing  hermeneutical  framework  of  the  history  and 
theology  of  this  tradition,  both  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  development.  A consideration  of  this  framework, 
then,  becomes  an  important  contribution,  a critical 
angle  of  vision,  to  the  development  of  more  explicit 
systematic  theological  concerns.  For  the  nature  and 
content  of  systematical  theological  reflection  must  be 
shaped  self-consciously  by  the  distinctives  of  the 
tradition  out  of  which  it  emerges. 

The  task  of  systematic  theology  is  to  bring  some 
kind  of  coherence  and  consistency  into  the  theological 
endeavor  of  a churchly  tradition.  To  do  that, 
systematic  theological  reflection  must  be  more 
explicitly  and  self-consciously  informed  by  its 
confessional  tradition  which  is  theological  shorthand 
for  the  story  of  a community's  stated  conviction.  The 
living  community  conveying  that  tradition  authorizes 
the  theological  reflection.  The  confessional 
tradition  provides  a resource  for  the  kind  of 
systematical  integration  we  are  suggesting.  It 
provides  an  indispensable  perspective  in  the 
missionally  oriented  reconstruction  and  authorization 
of  theology.  It  informs  the  missional  agenda  of  A-M 
theology  from  a common,  consistent  center. 

At  the  level  of  historical  family,  structural 
form,  and  doctrinal  framework,  A-M  confessions  of 
faith  reflect  a common,  consistent  center.  Both  the 
general  outline  and  the  specific  content  of  the  entire 
confessional  tradition  suggests  a deep  commonality. 
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This  common  confessional  center  and  outline  provides  a 
framework  for  the  orientation  of  A-M  systematical 
reflection.  Within  a largely  uniform  progression  of 
articles  in  these  historic  confessions,  one  c^y 
identify  at  least  seven  major  theological  accents. 
These  major  theological  accents  can  be  presented  in 
the  categories  and  in  the  order  of  the  classical  model 
of  theology  since  generally  speaking  A-M  confessions 
are  developed  along  the  classical  line,  even  though 
their  content  may  differ  significantly  at  certain 
junctures  from  the  content  of  classical  theology. 

Triune  God  and  Creation.  In  his  perfection  as 
eternal  Spirit,  God's  unity,  attributes,  trinity,  and 
fatherhood  are  stressed.  In  his  creation  he  is  the 
creator  of  the  world  and  of  all  things.  In  his 
preservation  and  providence  God  is  seen  as  the 
sustainer,  governor,  supporter  and  ruler  of  the 
universe.  Several  of  the  confessions  include  a strong 
emphasis  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Genesis 
account  and  a denial  of  evolutionary  theory.  Some 
confessions  are  more  metaphysical,  others  more 
so  t e r i o 1 og i ca  1 in  their  focus  on  the  nature  of  God. 
In  the  main,  however,  they  express  a uniform  classical 
orthodoxy  and  an  evangelical  view.  All  the 
confessions  have  one  or  more  articles  in  this  area. 

Word  of  God  and  Revelation.  There  are  very  few 
references  to  the  category  of  the  Word  of  God  as  such. 
That  of  revelation  appears  somewhat  more  frequently 
with  some  confessions  referring  to  general  and  special 
revelation.  The  focus  falls  on  statements  about 
scripture  itself.  Here  the  emphasis  is  uniformly  on  a 
high  view  of  scripture.  Its  infallibility,  authority, 
and  canonicity  are  stressed,  with  some  comment  in 
relationship  of  OT  and  NT  as  well  as  the  place  of 
miracles.  The  term  infallibility  is  used  most 
frequently  to  describe  the  nature  of  its  inspiration. 
The  term  inerrancy  appears  in  confessions,  clearly 
reflecting  the  influence  of  the  emerging  twentieth 
century  theological  controversy.  Numerous  confessions 
have  neither  infallible  nor  inerrant  in  their 
articles,  clearly  reflecting,  in  most  instances,  the 
influence  of  the  earlier  European  Mennonite 
confessions  which  did  not  have  the  need  to  do  so.  A 
number  of  confessions  do  not  have  an  article  on 
scripture  at  all,  probably  reflecting  the  absence  of  a 
need  to  do  so  in  their  respective  contexts.  In  these 
confessions  the  functional  authority  of  scripture  is 
much  more  evident  from  its  narrative  form  wjiich 
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includes  biblical  argumentation  within  the  text  of  the 
confession.  Thus  there  is  no  need  for  a separate 
article  on  scripture. 

Jesus  Christ  and  Redemption.  Here  the  accent 
is  placed  on  Jesus  Christ  and  redemption  in  terms  of 
his  attributes,  redemption  and  incarnation.  There  is 
a marked  s o t e r i o 1 og i ca  1 orientation  to  christology. 
The  divine  and  historical  attributes  of  Christ  as  Son 
of  the  triune  God  are  invariably  focused  toward  his 
redemptive  function.  In  regard  to  the  three  offices 
of  Chr  i s t --prophetic , priestly,  kingly  — the  accent  is 
on  the  priestly  (the  redemptive,  mediatorial  function 
of  Christ)  where  through  the  shedding  of  his  blood  he 
brought  reconciliation.  His  sacrifice  is  an  atoning 
death  that  has  power  to  cleanse  from  sin.  This  Savior 
brings  a universal  offer  of  grace  and  a call  to  faith. 
This  entire  way  of  salvation  is  based  upon  the 
incarnation  in  which  Christ  became  truly  human  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  thereby  making  redemption 
possible.  This  Jesus  will  return  again  to  judge  and 
to  establish  his  kingdom.  In  its  main  outline,  this 
christology  reflects  the  dominant  classical  and 
Reformation  so teriologica 1 view  of  the  substitutionary 
atonement  of  Christ,  although  there  is  reference  to 
the  representative  function  of  Christ  also.  However, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  the  triune  God  and 
creation,  the  overall  ch r i s t o 1 ogi ca 1 orientation 
appears  more  consistently  soteriological , and  less 
metaphysically  focused,  than  some  of  the  classical 
orthodox  chris tologies . 

Holy  Spirit  and  Transformation.  There  are  less 
than  a dozen  confessions  that  include  separate 
articles  of  faith  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  Several  have  a 
separate  article  on  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
reflecting  one  distinctive  that  is  a legacy  of  the 
influences  of  Wesleyan  Pietism.  One  confession 
explicitly  relates  the  Spirit  to  the  authorship  of 
scripture  in  this  article.  Other  confessions  include 
references  to  the  Spirit  in  their  articles  on  God  or 
in  the  articles  relating  to  conversion  and 
regeneration.  The  Spirit  clearly  has  a transforming 
function.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  not 
pronounced  in  the  confessions.  However,  uniformly, 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  nature  (deity, 
personality,  trinity,  and  procession  from  the  Father) 
and  the  function  (office  and  characteristics)  of  the 
Spirit . 
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Human  Nature  and  Salvation.  This  is  a 
prominent  area  within  the  confessions  focusing  on  the 
questions  of  sin,  redemption,  free  will  and 
conversion.  With  regard  to  sin  the  confessions 
uniformly  hold  to  the  innocence  of  human  nature  before 
the  fall.  Here  wo/man,  created  in  the  image  of  God 
possessed  an  uncontaminated  freedom.  Likewise  the 
fall  and  its  consequences  are  clearly  focused — the 
deceit  of  Satan,  the  voluntary  act  of  disobedience, 
the  loss  of  the  original  state,  the  loss  of  freedom, 
the  total  depravity  (although  not  in  the  Reformed 
sense,  by  and  large),  the  universal  imputation  of  sin, 
and  death  to  all.  There  is  some  influence  from  Dutch 
Reformed  theology  on  the  question  of  election  and 
rejection,  as  well  as  on  general  revelation.  Only  one 
confession  includes  articles  on  Satan  and  angels. 

With  regard  to  redemption  the  confessions  take  up 
this  theme  in  connection  with  human  response  to 
Christ's  atoning  work.  Here  the  dominant  emphasis  is 
on  justification  by  faith  through  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  We  are  restored  through  Christ  the  mediator. 
This  salvation  by  faith  is  free  and  is  a universal 
offer  of  grace. 

With  regard  to  free  will  only  a handful  of 
confessions  contain  separate  articles.  This 
distinctive  of  Mennonite  confessions  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  limited  but  real  freedom  of  wo/man 
after  the  fall.  Wo/man  is  accountable  for  both  the 
fall  into  sin  and  the  faithfulness  in  redemption. 

With  regard  to  regeneration  there  is  a very 
pronounced  focus.  In  terras  of  the  human  dimension  in 
salvation  the  accent  in  the  Mennonite  confessions  is 
placed  on  the  theological  and  spiritual  dimensions  of 
regeneration.  We  are  speaking  here  of  the  great 
biblical  and  theological  realities  of  the  new  birth, 
regeneration,  repentance,  holy  living,  adoption,  and 
sanctification  which  involves  perseverance  in  the 
faith,  assurance  of  salvation,  and  for  some,  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  miracles  and  divine  healing.  At  the 
basis  of  this  process  of  conversion  lies  the  new 
birth.  This  is  clear  in  virtually  all  of  the 
confessions,  gaining  particular  accent  in  some. 

Church  of  Christ  and  Mission.  This  area 
receives  the  strongest  accent  in  the  confessions. 
Here  we  find  the  most  consistent  uniformity  among 
Mennonite  confessions  in  all  of  the  specifics,  with 
obvious  variations  occurring  in  different  contexts  and 
occasions.  This  area  covers  the  largest  part  of  the 
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confessions.  It  can  be  naturally  divided  into  two 
major  areas:  the  inner  nature  of  the  church  and  the 

outer  function  of  the  church.  Another  way  of  viewing 
these  two  areas  is:  the  nature  of  church  life  and  the 

nature  of  Christian  life.  The  latter  includes  the 
area  which  orthodox  language  would  call 
sanctification. 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  Church's  Mission.  The 
emphasis  concerning  the  inner  nature  of  the  church's 
life  include  its  marks,  membership,  offices,  mission, 
marriage,  and  discipline. 

The  marks  of  the  church  are  set  forth  in  terms  of 
its  biblical  basis  in  the  OT  and  NT;  its  nature, 
organization,  and  function;  its  figures  or  images;  its 
general  characteristics  relating  to  unity, 
apostolici ty , holiness,  and  universality. 

The  membership  in  the  church  is  set  forth  in 
terms  of  its  nature  — its  need  for  regenerate  baptized 
believers  to  take  seriously  their  responsibilities  and 
duties  as  true  members  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

The  offices  of  the  church  are  described  in  terms 
of  the  NT  basis  and  the  institution  of  leadership — its 
qualifications,  responsibilities,  and  ordination;  the 
nature  and  order  of  ministry;  the  service  of  members; 
and  the  servanthood  of  leaders. 

The  mission  of  the  church  is  described  in  terms 
of  its  purpose  to  witness,  its  discipling  function, 
its  mission  to  society. 

The  ordinances  of  the  church  center  predominantly 
around  baptism  and  communion  (most  often  called  the 
Lord's  Supper),  but  also  significantly  on  footwashing. 
With  regularity  the  ordinances  are  presented  in  terms 
of  their  NT  basis  and  institution,  their  command  to  be 
practised,  their  meaning,  procedure  and  purpose.  In 
addition,  in  the  case  of  baptism,  its  mode  and  the 
matter  of  child  baptism  is  dealt  with;  regarding 
communion,  the  matter  of  self-examination  and 
participation;  concerning  footwashing,  the  servanthood 
example  of  Christ  is  especially  stressed.  In  several 
of  the  confessions  there  are  other  matters  that  are 
brought  into  the  spheres  of  these  articles  of 
faith  — the  role  of  women,  brotherly  kiss,  anointing  of 
sick,  marriage,  symbols  of  order  and  brotherhood. 

Marriage  is  presented  in  terms  of  its  biblical 
basis  (OT  and  NT)  as  a permanent  divine  institution 
that  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Lord.  Marriage  is  to 
be  'for  life'  and  'in  the  Lord;'  divorce  is  viewed  as 
a breach  of  God's  command.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
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duties  in  the  marriage  relationship  and  on  the  family 
and  the  home.  Marriage  between  blood  relations  and 
with  those  outside  the  church  (and  in  some  instances 
outside  the  denomination)  is  seen  as  a violation  of 
God's  order.  Singleness  is  mentioned  infrequently  and 
incidentally . 

Discipline  in  the  church  is  described  in  terms  of 
its  historical  and  biblical  basis;  its  NT  command  and 
its  procedure  and  purpose.  The  latter  involves 
admonition,  separation  and  withdrawal, 
excommunication,  and  reinstatement.  The  repentance  of 
the  offender  and  the  redemptive  attitude  of  church 
members  is  stressed. 

The  Outer  Life  of  Christian  Discipleship.  This 
area  includes  nonconformity  and  discipline,  integrity 
and  oaths,  nonresistance  and  revenge,  the  Christian 
and  the  state,  the  Lord's  day  and  work. 

Regarding  nonconformity  and  discipleship  there  is 
a strong,  although  not  uniform  emphasis  within  the 
confessions.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  separation 
from  the  world  with  a sharp  distinction  between  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  on  holy 
living  with  attention  to  covetousness,  worldliness, 
pride,  modest  apparel;  and  on  life  insurance,  in  one 
instance . 

Regarding  integrity  and  oaths  virtually  every 
confession  includes  this  article.  The  focus  is  on  its 
biblical  basis  (OT  principle,  NT  use),  command, 
definition,  purpose,  and  historical  use;  on  truth  and 
the  judgment  of  liars;  on  the  forbiddance  of 
membership  in  societies  and  secret  orders;  and  concern 
about  making  pledges. 

Regarding  nonresistance  and  revenge  all  the 
confessions  contain  this  most  central  emphasis. 
Included  is  the  biblical  basis  and  command  (OT 
principle,  NT  teaching)  to  love  one's  enemies,  not  to 
seek  revenge  but  to  be  nonresis tant , to  live  by  the 
law  of  love  and  not  to  participate  in  war  nor  take 
others  to  court,  not  to  engage  in  carnal  warfare  of 
any  sort.  Christ  is  viewed  as  our  example.  In  this 
we  must  remember  our  duty  to  government,  but  give 
priority  to  the  kingdom  and  its  peace. 

Regarding  the  Lord's  day  and  work,  only  a small 
handful  of  confessions  contain  separate  articles  on 
this  area.  The  focus  is  on  the  OT  and  NT  basis,  the 
observance  of  divine  law,  vocation,  and  rest  from 
work. 
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Eternal  Hope  and  Resurrection.  This  is  a 
prominent  area  and  all  of  the  confessions  have 
significant  references  to  eschatology,  with  the 
majority  having  a number  of  articles  on  it.  These 
articles  relate  to  the  following  eschatological 
realities:  death,  intermediate  state,  return  of 

Christ,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  last  judgment  and 
the  final  state.  These  emphases  can  be  summarized  in 
the  following  manner.  There  is  death  for  all  persons; 
yet  the  soul  is  'immortal'  (although  not  necessarily 
in  the  Greek  sense),  and  so  we  must  face  eternal  life 
or  death.  The  period  between  death  and  the  final 
resurrection  is  the  intermediate  state  where  those  who 
die  before  the  return  of  Christ  reside.  At  the  return 
of  Christ,  his  second  coming  in  power,  the  living  will 
be  raptured  and  the  dead  will  be  bodily  resurrected. 
There  will  be  extensive  apostacy  in  the  end  times.  At 
the  last  judgment  the  wicked  will  be  punished  and  the 
righteous  rewarded.  They  will  respectively  enter  the 
final  state  of  hell  or  heaven,  to  eternal  death  or 
eternal  life. 

The  content  of  the  confessional  outline  leads  us 
to  make  the  following  observations  concerning  the 
theological  focus  of  the  confessions.  The  articles  of 
Anabaptist  Mennonite  confessions  collectively  revolve 
around  four  axes:  theology  and  revelation  (with  a 

focus  on  creation  and  revelation),  christology  and 
salvation  (with  a focus  on  redemption  and 
regeneration),  ecclesiology  and  mission  (with  a focus 
on  the  inner  life  of  church  membership  and  the  outer 
life  of  Christian  di  s c i p 1 e sh  i p ) , eschatology  and 
consummation  (with  a focus  on  resurrection  and 
condemnation).  In  short,  the  common  focus  is  on  the 
Creator,  the  Christ,  the  Church,  and  the  Consummation. 
Moreover,  the  confessional  and  consistent  center  of 
these  confessions  revolves  most  singularly  around 
ecclesiology  and  mission,  with  the  focus  on  the  inner 
life  of  the  church's  mission  and  the  outer  life  of  the 
Christian's  discipleship . 

The  use  of  scripture  in  the  confessions  also 
verifies  our  observations  concerning  the  four  central 
axes  (the  Creator,  the  Christ,  the  Church,  the 
Consummation)  and  the  common  consistent  center 
( e c c e 1 s i o 1 o gy  and  mission).  The  latter  is  confirmed 
by  the  prominent  use  of  the  books  of  Matthew,  Acts  and 
Ephesians  in  the  confessions.  All  emphasize  the 
nature  and  mission  of  the  church.  The  other  three 
theological  axes  of  the  confessional  outline  also 
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receive  scriptural  confirmation.  Theology  and 
revelation  (with  its  focus  on  God,  creation  and 
revelation)  is  confirmed  not  so  much  by  the  use  of 
specific  scriptural  texts  as  by  the  strong  biblical 
orientation  of  the  confessions  with  their  implicitly 
high  view  of  scripture.  The  truth  of  revelation  is 
anchored  in  the  reality  of  God  and  his  revelation  to 
us  in  scripture.  Christology  and  salvation  (with  its 
focus  on  redemption  and  regeneration)  is  confirmed  by 
the  dominant  use  of  the  christology  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  and  the  book  of  Hebrews,  and  the  extensive  use  of 
the  soteriology  of  Romans.  Eschatology  and 
consummation  (with  its  focus  on  bodily  resurrection, 
eternal  life  and  death)  is  confirmed  by  the  prominent 
use  of  Matthew  24  and  25  and  other  references  in  the 
NT.  The  use  of  scripture  in  the  confessions  therefore 
confirms  our  observation  that  the  historical, 
structural,  and  doctrinal,  similarities  all  point 
toward  a common  theological  center. 

The  implications  of  accepting  the  fact  that  we 
are  a confessional,  if  not  creedal,  tradition  are 
important.  It  counters  a narrow  sectarianism  and  a 
rigid  denominationalism.  But  more  importantly,  in  my 
estimation,  it  lends  great  strength  to  the  theological 
vision  of  Anabaptism  by  taking  more  seriously  the 
tradition  as  a whole  which  gave  birth  to  it.  It 
provides  a theological  construct  that  is  anchored  not 
only  in  the  theological  vision  of  the  16th  century 
Anabaptist  origins  (and  thus  by  implication  the  NT) 
but  also  in  the  theological  formulations  reflected  in 
the  subsequent  confessional  developments.  This 
theological  construct  can  serve  as  a paradigm  which 
provides  a framework  of  the  Ana b a p t is t-Mennoni te 
theological  vision.  The  center  of  that  vision,  as  we 
have  seen,  revolves  around  the  four-fold  axis  of 
theology,  christology,  ecclesiology , and  eschatology, 
where  God  is  the  creator  and  revealer,  Christ  is  the 
foundation,  the  church  is  the  center,  and  the  eschaton 
is  the  hope.  This  vision  provides  a theology  of 
revelation  and  creation,  a theology  of  redemption,  a 
theology  of  church,  and  a theology  of  hope.  Theology 
and  revelation  focus  on  creation  and  the  word; 
christology  and  salvation  focus  on  redemption  and 
regeneration;  ecclesiology  and  mission  focus  on  the 
inner  life  of  the  church's  mission  and  the  outer  life 
of  the  Christian's  d i s c i p 1 e sh i p ; eschatology  and 
consummation  focus  on  judgment  and  resurrection  hope. 
The  theological  vision  of  the  Anabaptist  confessional 
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tradition  espouses  one  Lord,  one  church,  one  hope  and 
one  God.  Upon  this  center  and  this  vision  Anabaptist 
Mennonite  theological  reflection  must  be  based.  It 
provides  an  important  basis  for  a more  vigorous 
systematic  theological  reflection.  Such  theological 
reflection  can  contribute  to  the  unity  and  identity  of 
church  and  theology. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

In  the  context  of  a clearly  defined  ecclesial, 
missional  and  confessional  focus,  systematic  theology 
possesses  functional  characteristics  that  can  be  drawn 
up  along  the  lines  of  the  threefold  division  of  our 
study.  First,  in  terms  of  the  cultural  situation  it 
has  the  function  of  standing  in  the  gap  created  by  the 
modern  crisis.  Here  it  has  more  the  kerygmatic 
function  of  addressing  the  critical  issues  that  arise 
for  a missionary  church  in  the  contemporary 
pluralistic  world.  It  takes  on  the  qualities  of  the 
pastor  as  servant  who  relates  the  biblical  message  of 
care  (tradition)  to  a contemporary  world  of  crisis 
(translation).  Secondly,  in  terms  of  the  curricular 
organization  it  has  the  role  of  functioning  in 
relationship  to  other  disciplines.  Here  it  has  more 
the  didactic  function  of  building  hermeneutical 
bridges  from  the  biblical  world  (tradition)  to  the 
contemporary  world  (translation).  It  does  this  by 
working  in  close  relation  to  the  biblical-historical 
and  the  ethical-practical  disciplines  in  theology.  It 
takes  on  the  qualities  of  the  teacher  as  scholar 
attempting  to  bring  consistency,  coherence  and 
verification  into  the  understanding  and  meaning  of  the 
biblical  message  (tradition)  for  the  contemporary 
world  (translation).  Thirdly,  in  terms  of 
confessional  articulation  it  has  the  function  of 
developing  a vision  for  the  church  in  the  post-modern 
world.  Here  it  has  more  the  prophetic  function  of 
articulating  a coherent  theological  vision  by  which 
the  missionary  church  can  live,  and  toward  which  it 
can  move  , in  the  contemporary  world.  It  takes  on  the 
qualities  of  the  prophet  as  sage. 

Systematic  theology,  therefore,  as  well  as 
theology  in  general,  must  exhibit  the  fundamental 
enabling  functions  of  ministry  for  the  missionary 
oriented  church  in  the  world.  It  must  take  the 
biblical  focus  of  ministry  in  mission,  not  the 
scholastic  forms  of  theology  in  professions,  for  the 
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descriptive  and  interpretive  tasks  it  is  to  perform. 
It  emerges  out  of  a community  and  a way  of  life,  out 
of  the  church's  mission  and  its  pilgrim  qualities. 
This  kind  of  theology  is  only  as  good  as  the  community 
of  faith  is  faithful.  Therefore,  this  theology  first 
focuses  on  the  transformation  of  the  community  that 
authorings  it  — on  character  formation  and  Christian 
virtue.  This  is  not  modern  lone-ranger  theology 

either  in  its  disciplinary  or  churchly  function.  It 
is  a theology  that  must  be  authorized  by  a community 
of  faith,  for  a vigorous  and  effective  theology  is 
always  authorized  and  validated  by  a vibrant, 
believing,  and  transformed  community  of  faith.  In  a 
BC  tradition  theology  and  church — both  theological 
reflection  and  church  co  n t ex  t ua  li  za  t i on— a r e 
inseparable.  It  is  an  incarnational  theology  whose 
ultimate  ground  is  in  the  God  of  creation  who  has 
become  the  Lord  of  the  church,  in  the  incarnate  Lord 
Christ  himself,  whose  coming  itself  was  a consequence 
of  God's  greatest  missional  act  and  whose  coming 
again,  the  consummation,  motivates  the  mission  of  the 
church.  Therefore  the  mi  s s i o Dei  provides  a 
fundamental  perspective  from  which  to  engage  in  the 
task  of  theology.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
theological  legacies  of  the  BC  tradition. 


NOTES 

1.  See  Carl  A.  Raschke,  "The  End  of  Theology," 

Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Religion 
(hereafter  JAAR)  46,  1 (June,  1978),  159-79;  also 
his  "Religious  Pluralism  and  Truth:  From  Theology  to 

a Hermeneutical  Dialogy."  JAAR  50,  1 (March,  1982), 
35-48.  See  also  Frederick  Herzog,  "The  End  of 
Systematic  Theology?"  A paper  presented  at  the 
Liberation  Theology  Working  Group,  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Religion,  San  Francisco, 
December,  1981;  and  Thomas  Hoyt,  Jr.,  "Liberation  and 
the  Task  of  Systematic  Theology,"  Response  to 
Frederick  Herzog's  book  Justice  Church , same 
Liberation  Theology  Working  Group. 

2.  David  Tracy  contends  for  three  public  spheres 
in  which  theological  reflection  must  take  place: 
society,  academy,  church.  See  "Defending  the  Public 
Character  of  Theology,"  Christian  Century  98  (April 
1 , 1981  ),  167-74  . The  three  divisions  of  my  essay 
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respectively  deal  with  the  structure  of  theology  as  it 
relates  to  these  three  spheres. 

3.  Following  Thomas  S.  Kuhn  (The  Structure  of 

Scientific  Revolutions,  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 
University  of  Chicago,  1970)  I discuss  the  structure 
of  theology  in  terms  of  three  major  stages  of  the 
paradigm  shift:  deconstruction,  reconstruction, 

authorization.  The  three  sections  of  ray  essay  follow 
that  pattern  respectively.  I have  also  found  Thomas 
Torrance's  theological  reflections  on  the  implications 
of  the  twentieth  century  scientific  and 
epistemological  revolution  most  helpful,  especially 
Theological  Science  (Oxford,  1969  );  God  and 
Rationality  (Oxford,  1971);  Space,  Time  and 
Incarnation  (Oxford,  1969);  Theology  in 
Reconstruction  (Eerdmans,  1966);  Belief  in  Science 
and  in  Christian  Life  (Hansel,  1980);  The  Ground  and 
Grammar  of  Theology  (University  of  Virginia,  1980); 
Christian  Theology  and  Scientific  Culture  (Oxford, 
1981). 

4.  In  a preliminary  fashion  we  are  proposing 
that  mission  is  the  organizing  vision  of  theological 
reflection  in  the  BC  tradition.  Systematic  reflection 
on  this  matter  becomes  all  the  more  important  in  view 
of  James  McClendon's  words:  "I  know  of  no  proposal  to 
find  in  mission  or  evangelism  the  organizing  vision 
sought  (for  what  he  calls  the  baptistic  vision),  "What 
is  a 'Baptist'  Theology?"  A mimeographed  lecture, 
Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific,  Berkeley,  1981. 
McClendon  articulates  his  own  'baptistic  vision'  in 
terms  of  the  mission-oriented  nature  of  the  apostolic 
church . 

5.  See  especially  David  Tracy,  Blessed  Rage  for 

Order:  The  New  Pluralism  in  Theology  (Seabury,  1975) 

and  Lonnie  D.  Kliever,  The  Shattered  Spectrum:  A 
Survey  of  Contemporary  Theology,  Knox,  1981. 

6.  Especially  helpful  here  is  Edward  Farley's 

Theologia  : The  Fragmentation  and  Unity  of 

Theological  Education  (Fortress,  1983);  and  Robert  W. 
Lynn,  "Notes  Toward  a History:  Theological 

Encyclopedia  and  the  Evolution  of  Protestant  Seminary 
Curricula,  1808-1968  (Three  Replies)  Theologica  1 
Education  17  (Spring,  1981),  118-144.  This  entire 
issue  is  devoted  to  an  appraisal  of  seminary 
curricula.  In  this  issue  see  also  Edward  Farley,  "The 
Reform  of  Theological  Education  as  a Theological 
Task,"  pp  . 93-117.  See  also  Wolfhart  Pannenberg, 

Theology  and  Philosophy  of  Science  (Westminster, 
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1978  ),  esp.  chapter  6;  and  Gerhard  Ebeling,  The  Study 
of  Theology  (Fortress,  1980)  for  an  historical  and 
theological  analysis  of  the  theological  encyclopedia. 
Also  see  The  Future  of  Protestant  Seminaries, 
revised  version;  A Conference  for  Seminary  Trustees, 
co-led  by  John  C.  Fletcher  and  Robert  W.  Lynn  (Alban 
Institute,  September,  1982),  especially  Part  one. 

7.  In  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  a 
virtual  explosion  of  different  theological  models. 
Besides  the  classical,  evangelical,  and  liberal 
methodological  models  there  are  the  existential, 
hermeneutical,  phenomenological,  philosophical 
(process),  cultural  (secular),  historical-critical, 
transcendental,  li ngui s t i ca 1 , contextual,  and 
political  models.  In  an  entire  issue  devoted  to  the 
"Approaches  to  the  Study  of  Theology,"  Communio: 
International  Catholic  Review,  6,  1 has  an  excellent 
discussion  on  a number  of  these  methodological  models. 
See  also  Gordon  D.  Kaufman,  An  Essay  on  Theological 
Method,  Scholars  Press,  1975  and  his  "Theology  as 
Imaginitive  Reconstruction,"  JAAR  50  1 (March, 
1982),  73-79. 

8.  Particularly  helpful  here  is  John  H.  Yoder's 

"But  We  Do  See  Jesus:  The  Particularity  of  Incarnation 
and  the  Universality  of  Truth."  A mimeographed 
lecture  presented  at  Boston  University,  March  18,  1981 
(August,  1981  version).  At  least  six  strategies  are 
discernible:  static  encapsulation  in  which  you  stay 

by  your  own  prior  particular  truth,  considering  all 
other  positions  to  be  wrong;  dramatic  conversion  in 
which  one  leaves  one's  own  smaller  world  and 
accommodates  to  the  larger  dominant  world;  dialectic 
vision  which  retains  the  integrity  of  one's  small 
world  by  having  the  wider  world  encompass  and  explain; 
apologetic  rationalization  which  rationalizes  the 
smaller  world  by  bringing  the  smaller  and  larger 
worlds  together;  linguistic  construction  which 
constructs  a new  objective  language  as  an  instrument 
to  universalize  one's  truth  claims;  pluralistic 
relativization  which  retains  loyalty  to  one's 
particular  identity  but  at  the  same  time  interfaces 
with  a wider  world  which  one  accepts  with  humility. 

9.  See  especially  Robert  P.  Scharlemann, 

"Theology  Models  and  Their  Construction,"  Journal  of 
Religion  53  (January,  1973),  65-82;  and  Ewert 
Cousins,  "Models  and  the  Future  of  Theology," 
Con  t i nuum  7 ( Win  t e r / Spring  , 1969),  78-82.  Also  see 

Daniel  J.  Adams,  "Theological  Method:  Four 
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Contemporary  Models,"  Taiwan  Journal  of  Theology  3 
(March,  1981  ),  193-203;  and  Alden  Aikens,  "Wesleyan 
Theology  and  the  Use  of  Models,"  Wesley  Theological 
Journal  14  (Fall  1979),  64-76,  and  Don  E.  Marietta, 
"Religious  Models  and  Ecological  Decision  Making," 
Zygon  12  (June,  1977),  151-66. 

10.  See  David  J.  Bosch,  "An  Emerging  Paradigm 

for  Mission,"  a mimeographed  paper  presented  at  the 
American  Society  of  Missiology,  Evanston,  II.,  June 
1 8 -20  , 1 9 8 2 ; also  Max  Warren,  "Training  for 

Perspectives,"  ch . 5 in  Perspective  in  Mission 

(Seabury,  1964),  pp.  102-106. 

11.  The  following  sources  from  the  Believers' 

Church  tradition  are  especially  helpful  in  this  area: 
the  materials  from  the  symposium  on  "Theological 
Education  from  a Missional  Perspective,"  published  in 
Occasional  Papers  of  the  Council  of  Mennonite 
Seminaries  and  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies,  No.  2, 
1981,  edited  by  Willard  M.  Swartley;  Se  1 f-Study 
Report  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary  to 
the  Association  of  Theological  Schools  and  the  Western 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  June  15 , 1981  , 
Fresno,  California;  John  E.  Toews , "Modeling  at 
Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary,"  a mimeographed 
lecture,  presented  at  the  MBBS  Faculty  Retreat,  Three 
Rivers,  CA  , Sept.  8,  1981;  Graydon  F.  Snyder, 

"Theological  Education  from  a Free  Church 
Perspective,"  Theological  Education  17  (Spring, 
1981  ),  175-181  ; Ross  T.  Bender,  The  People  of  God:  A 

Mennonite  Interpretation  of  the  Free  Church  Tradition 
(Herald  Press,  1971);  James  Leo  Garrett,  Jr.,  The 
Concept  of  the  Believers'  Church  (Herald  Press, 
1969). 

12.  See  John  H.  Yoder,  "The  Hermeneutics  of 

Peoplehood:  A Protestant  Perspective  on  Practical 

Moral  Reasoning,"  The  Journal  of  Religious  Ethics 
10,  1 (Spring,  1982),  40-67. 

13.  See  Graydon  F.  Snyder,  "Theological 
Education  from  a Free  Church  Perspective," 
Theological  Education  17  (Spring,  1981),  175-181. 

14.  See  Jack  B.  Rogers,  "The  Search  for  System: 
American  Theology  in  the  1980's,"  Theology  News  and 
Notes  28,  4 (December,  1981),  3-9. 

15.  In  "The  Nature  and  Possibility  of  a 
Mennonite  Theology,"  A.  James  Reimer  provocatively 
argues  that  Mennonites  need  a contemporary  systematic 
theology  which  draws  more  heavily  from  paradigms  of 
classical  theology  which  stress  the  transcendent,  the 
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sacramental,  and  the  mystical  dimensions  of  truth. 
The  ove r -empha  s i s on  the  historical-ethical  leaves 
Mennonite  theology  with  a weak  basis  for  critiquing 
modern  culture  (The  Conrad  Grebel  Review  1,  1 

[Winter,  1983],  33-55).  See  my  affirmation  and 
modification  of  Reimer's  thesis  in  CGR  1,  2 (Spring, 
1983),  56-58;  and  also  Reimer's  response  to  me  in 
CGR  1,  3 (Fall,  1983),  51-54.  For  an  historical 
contextualization  of  this  issue  see  Rod  Sawatsky, 
"Critiquing  Outside  Influences:  The  Problem  of  a 

Mennonite  Historical  Hermeneutics,"  a mimeographed 
paper  presented  at  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical 
Seminary,  August,  1980. 

16.  For  a fuller  development  of  this  thesis  see 

my  essay  "One  Lord,  One  Church,  One  Hope:  Mennonite 

Confessions  of  Faith  in  America — An  Introduction," 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  57,  3 (July,  1983), 
265-281. 

17.  These  themes  and  the  subsequent  conclusions 
are  treated  in  a broader  confessional  context  in  my 
"One  Lord,  One  Church,  One  Hope,  and  One  God: 
Mennonite  Confessions  of  Faith  in  North  America — An 
Introduction,"  an  unpublished  manuscript,  Center  for 
Mennonite  Brethren  Studies,  Hiebert  Library,  Fresno, 
California,  1983. 

18.  See  Stanley  Hauerwas,  A Communi t y of 
Cha  ra  c t e r (University  of  Notre  Dame,  1981);  also  his 
The  Peaceable  Kingdom  (University  of  Notre  Dame, 
1983),  esp.  the  Introduction  and  Chapter  6. 
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